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“UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST.” 


Elementary Charts, 


Prepared by REBECCA D. RICKOFE, 


Comprising forty-seven numbers, including a beautiful 
Chart of Colors. These charts are designed to give a thor- 
ough exposition of the Word and Phonic Method especially, 
and at the same time all that is best in ali other methods 
of teaching reading. Ge" THEY ARE INDISPEN.- 
SABLE TO FIBST-CLASS PRIMARY- 
SCHOOL WORK, 


Every Teacher who has used them is 
enthusiastic in their praise. 


New York«, Dec. 25, 1884. 

“ APPLETON’S ELEMENTARY READING CHARTs bave 

- been most invaluable helps in my school, with excellent 
results from classes at their examination. 

* T am glad to commend these tru/y beautiful Chirts, not 
alone for their attractiveness to the little pupils, but espe 
cially for the PLAN embodied, which meets well the absolute 
need for such aid in the primary work, in the cultivation of 
PERCEPTION, THOUGHT, LANGUAGE, and the POWER OF 
EXPRESSION. Mics SARAH E. BUCKBEER, 

Princ, of Primary Dept.. Grammar School No. 19.” 


We fully concur in the above : 
Miss ANGELEAN WILLETT, 
Princ. of Primary Dept , Grammar School No. 8. 
Miss H. Louise CLARK, 
Principal of Primary Schoo! No. 26. 
Miss SARAH J.J. MOCAFFERY, 
Principal of Primary School No. 16. 
Miss ANNIE A. MURRAY, 
Princ, of Primary Dept., Grammar School No. 26. 
Mrs. HANNAH M, Rouse, 
Princ. of Primary Dept , Grammar School No. 55. 
188 Rose O’NEIL, 
Princ. of Primary Dept., Grammar School No. 23. 


Every Primary Teacher should send to us for a copy of 

OUTLINES OF ELEMENTARY READING LESSONS, 

by Rebecca D, Rickoff (a Teacher's Manual, containing 66 

pages), explaining and illustrating the use of Appleton’s Ele- 

mentary Reading Charts. Single copy will be mailed free 
to any teacher on application. Correspondence is invited. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Polishers, San 


The Best Text-Books for Students. 


A Complete Series. 


BOTANIE 


“The Pioneer Series.” 


FULLY UP Wi ita THe TIMES. 


WOOD'S OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


For Beginners, 346 pages. 12mo,cloth. Price, for 
examination, $1.00. (Retail, $1.25.) 


WOOD'S BOTANIST AND FLORIST. 


The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 pages. 12mo» 
% leather. Price, for examination, $175. (Retail, 


$2 25.) 


WOOD'S CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. 


The Standard book, including all the flora east of the 
Mississippi, north and south. Contains the best intro- 
duction to the morphology of plants. Has about 500 
more different species than other single Flora. 
pages. 8vo, 1% leather. Price, for examinatiou, §2 50. 
(Retail, $3.00 » 


Prof. 0. R. WILLIS, Editor. 


$5.60 each.) 


examination, 55 cts. 


For full description and sample copies, address 


A. 5S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, 


WOOD & STEELE’S 14 WEEKS IN BOTANY. 


For the Amateur, and an interesting and instractive 
reading-book. 12mo, cloth. Price, for exam., $1.00, 


WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS, 


Consisrs of a Tin Trunk, 1614 x 1114, sheets of ab- 
sorption (drying) paper, wire netting, knife, trowel, 
tweezers, lens, straps, and Wood’s Plant Record. 
sential for Field Work. Price, $8.00. (By the dozen, 


Es- 


WOOD'S PLANT RECORDS. 


Wood's Plant Record. Plain 4to, cloth. Price, for 


Wood’s Plant Record, with King’s Check Tablet. 
Price, for examination, 55 cts. 
Morgan’s Plant Record. Price, for exam., 40 cts, 


INTRODUCTION PRICES. 
Maury’s Elementary Geography, The Clarendon Dictionary. $ “3 "30 | Gildersleeve's New Latin Primer. 
Maury’s Revised Manual, owt trutworthy ‘advisers for school or Firet Book in Latta extante 
’ , ysical Geogra vate use that has ever been pu ° 
. Phy, Holmes’ New History of U. §. 1.00 .60| Venable’s Easy Algebra, 40 
Maury’s Wall Maps, Set of eight. 10.00 toschod wes Fairbanks’ Business Arithmetic, 110.70 
This new Series is now attaining remarkable popularity, and is giving Carter’s General History. ° ° 1.00 .65 Used in schools of pear as the best . 
For reference or study at school. aration for the actual transactions of life. 


greatest satisfaction, 


Samples mailed to any address on receipt of Introduction price. Tot MaunY PAMPHLET and Price Lists sent to all who ask for them. 


WILLIAM WARE CO., 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., [9 Murray St., New York. 


0. W. BARDEEN, 


COL. PARKER’S LIST 


French, or German, that is obtainabie. 


1000 QUESTIONS IN U. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Southern journals admit that the answers are fair. 


of Books for Teachers, as published in the “Practical Teacher,” has been reprinted by us, 


S. HISTORY 


recommendations. Or, better, send 


with the prices carried out of all books now to be obtained. We can furnish all but halfa 
dozen of them, though of some we have on hand only single copies. In general, we can supply any pedagogical book, English, 


is having unexampled sale fora new book. Send for circular, with list of 


a dollar for the book itself, which 


has no equal in its special field. The Nation says it is refreshing to find a book that does not slight or ignore sectional issues, yet the 
At any rate, no intelligent teacher can afford to be without it. 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Send stamp for 
Application Blank 
and List of Va- . 
cancies. 

C. W. BARDEEN, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


HARPER’S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


LITERAL TRANSLATIONS 
Of the Principul Greek and Latin Authors read in American Schools and Colleges, 


CoMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


CESAR, SUVENAL. 

VIRGIL, - LAVY. Books I.-XXX. 2 vols. 
SALLUST, CICEBO’S ORATIONS. 
HORACE, CICERO ON ORATORY 
TACITUS. 2 vols. AND ORATORS. 
TERENCE. 


m These works are reprints from “ BOBN’s CLASSICAL LIBRARY,” brought out uniform with the English edi- | classical teachers. The im 
on, and comprising faithful translations of the principal Greek and Latin classics. 

translation. No version has been ado; 
ht of modern research, and placing it on 


Copious and accurate indices are a 
ppended to eve: 
wake and thorough revision, correcting by the 
he present improved state of philological | ng. 


CICEBO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS, ON THE 
REPUBLIC, and ON THE NATURE of the GODS. 

CICERO’S OF FICES, CATO MAJOR, L.ELIUS, PAR- 
ADOXES, SCIPIO’S DREAM, and LETTERS TO 
QUINTUS, &c. 

XENOPHON. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. ASOHYLUS. 
HOMER’S ODYSSEY. SOPHOCLES. 
HERODOTUS. EURIPIDES. 2 vols. 
DEMOSTHENES. 2 vo's. PLATO. 
THUCYDIDES. (Select Dialogues.) 


portant uses of such a work in their daily vocations are tow obvious to req 
cussion. Nor ls the interest of the series confined to teachers by profession. Every reading man, though desti- 


tute of a knowledge of the ancient lan 


» feels a landable curiosi 


HARPER’s NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY has received a cordial welcome from the whole corps of American | sation and studies which presuppose a knowledge of Greek and Roman antiquities 


Copies of any of the above works, neatly and uniformly bound, will be sent, postpaid, to any address in the U.S. or Canada, on receipt of $1.00 per volume. 


HARPER & BROTHERS; Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


~ 


and to share in conver- 


ulre 


without to form an acquaintance with the in- 
a level | comparable models of li art which they have preserved. In the literal translations with which he is fur- 
nished by the present series, he will find the information that he seeks, ¢nsbling him to ocr-mprehend current 
classical allusions with facility, to become familiar with the true spirit of the ancients 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXI.—No. 4, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 


of 24 pages free. 


> for three stamps. 


EIMER & AMEND, 

205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 

Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Baker, Pratt & Go., 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Manofacturers of 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks 
Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c 
for every department. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 
Successors to BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


19 Bond Street, New York. 
518 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


503 197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHAT A DIME WILL DO FOR YOU! 
O THE READERS OF THIS 
APE R we wake the tollowing special 

offer tv on .emipt of ten cents, ino 

mousey or postage stamps, our latest finely 

\ithographed book, which centains actuarial 

| calculations, showlug Women’s Chances of 

a) Marriage at different ages; GOD'S NAME 
in forty-elght different laaguages ; How 
to reed, write and epeak correctly the 

Enrgliieb language, without the aid of a 

Sermon to young men by Awerica’s Meet note tvine ; Choice 

selections of poetry ; Album Cerees ; What Men need Wives 

for ; scompiete compi\ation of laws for conducting 

Mercantile business, Treatise on CONSUMPTION, itsspeedy 

and effectual cure; INSOMNIA, how it may surely be over- 

come; DIPH T HERI}A, ite cause, effect and remedy ; Rules for 
sieal care of Infants and Children, by a prominent Physician; 
AD-ACHES. their origin and ermiication , “‘ Women gre 

“hat men doth make them;” Sugeestions to Wives ; Tables of 

the revennes, expenditure, commerce, population and area of the 

principal nations. In fact,it is a book needed by every one, 
appreciated by all, and it is only sold to you at ten cents so thatit 

may be introduced in your vicinity,and thereby secure for us a 

from your friends and neighbors. Address 


BUFFY PUB. CO., 53 South St., Baltimore. Md, 


W. H WALMSLEY & C0, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
hts, with every description of 


INSTRU MENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 


Fall Catalogue of 156 pages 


RICHARDS & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


‘PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to cali the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and, largest stock of,the finest 
and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify this state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for supplies! for Chemical Laberatories, Col- 
leges, and ®cheols filled with the greatest{care, promptness, andgprecisior. 
Illastrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow BOS Bowery, opp 6th 8t, New Work. 


B. BENJAMIN, | 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE (CO., 


180 Wabash Avenue, BATTLE CREEK, 508 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. Michigan. ALBANY, N.Y. 


Art, Education, Progress. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCHOLAR OR ARTIST. 


Indorsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the 
country. Fourteen years’ constant use by the Boards of Edu- 
' cation of New York and Philadelphia. 


SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BOOK SLATES, 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATINC, 
LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth), 


A perfect, flexible Blackboard for Teachers, Sunday Schools, etc, 


SILICATE IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of Ivory). 


The surface is transparent, and may be applied over printing. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


(General Headquarters for School Supplies, ) 


Office and Salesroom, i9!1 FULTON ST. COR. CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 504 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 


P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH C0., Providence, R. I. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. (7 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, & 
AND HIS ER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALE 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Siate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 


Simple, durable, and easily k in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine — A ” 44 


Send for descriptive circalar to 
482 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNUKT. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farma, etc, FULL? 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL NEW ENGLAND. 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos; 


601 Wasurineton St., Boston, Mass. 


SILK BANNERS ita 


Colors 
Gold. 


raphies. 
diate grades in various New 


Dyspepsia 
or Indigestion is the stomach’s protest 
against unsuitable food, the excessive use 
of alcohol or tobacco, hasty eating and 
drinking, and all irrational habits of 
living; and Avyer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
stomach’s best friend, relieving it of dis- 
tress, and aiding its return to healthful 
action, C. Canterbury, 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., a confirmed dyspeptic, was 


Cured By 


the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. He says: 
“T suffered severely from Dyspepsia for 
several years. I consulted five or six 
physicians, who gave me no relief. At 
last I was induced to try Ayer's Sarsapa- 
_ rilla., and by its use I am entirely cured.” 
O. T. Adams, Spencer, O., says: “I have 
for years suffered acutely from Dyspepsia, 
scarcely taking a meal, until within the 
last four months, without enduring the 
most distressing pains of indigestion. 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


has restored me to perfect health.” 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
. Mass., U. 8. 4. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


FROEBEL GIFTS. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 
PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS. 


The Paradise of Childhood. The only com 
plete guide to the Kindergarten system in the En 
glish Language. Paper cover, $1.50; cloth, $2.00, 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


CONTAINS 


R CEN. CRANT’S 
War Paper, 
DESCRIBING 


et, THE BATTLE OF 


SHILO 


= With many personal remi- 
ALSO niscences. Profusely illustrated. 


THE CONFEDERATE SIDE 


Told by the son of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
and a Confederate Staff-officer. 


This is the brilliantly illustrated 
MIDWINTER NUMBER, 
Containing many striking features, among. them 
“ROYALTY ON THE MISSISSIPPI,"" 
B 


MARK TWAIN, 
WINTER SPORTS IN CANADA, ETC. 


Sold by all dealers. Price, 88 cents. 
THE CENTURY Co., New-York. 
Outlines of Map Drawing. 

By F. E. BANGS. 


Principal of Wouster School, New Haven, Conn. 
May be used in connection with any series of geog- 
Is used successfully in primary and interme- 
giand cities. 
Mailing price, 30 cents, 
S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
501 Metropolitan Block. OCHIVAGO. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


@ur Club List is still in demand, 


J.& 8. LAMB, Naw DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CA’ furnished 
TALOGUE 
McShane Bell Foundry 59 Oarmine Street. on application. 193e0w 
Send for circular and Tabi » for 
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suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientif—ie use. 


Journal 


Vol. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 22, 1885. 


Journal. of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED 8Y THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUOATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in adv 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 


THE AMERIOAN TEACHER (Monthly): $1,00 in advance. 
EDUCATION Houses, 16 HAWLEY Boston. 


OUR DAILY RECKONING. 


If you sit down at set of sun, 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And, counting, find 

One self denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count that hour well spent. 


But, if through all the livelong day, 

You've cheered no heart by yea and nay; 
If, through it all, 

You’ve nothing done that you can trace 

That brought the sunshine to one face; 
No act, most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— We spend too much time in teaching children how 
to read and too little in teaching what to read. Asa 
means of education the public library is second in im- 
portance only to the public school.—Supt. J. W. Dowd, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


— We may regret that the Bible must thus become 
the field of a critical controversy, though it can really 
be no worse than the controversies about doctrine and 
polity which have been fought back and forth over it 
for so many centaries, After all, controversy, which is 
a trial of error on a large scale, is the way by which 
truth is established.—The Andover Review. 


— That subject (grammar) which gives strength of 
memory, which cultivates the power of steadfast atten- 
tion, which gives drills in analysis and induction, which 
leads to a correct use and understanding of one’s own 
language, and which confers strength of mind not only 
to give knowledge but to receive it,—that subject is one 
of no little importance.— Wm. H. Brown, in Educational 
Weekly. 


— Language is only the instrument of thought-ex- 
pression, therefore language-training involves thought- 
training. Thought begins in observation, and is per- 
fected in comparison of things observed ; therefore, train- 
ing of the perceptive faculties and practice in discovering 
points of likeness and difference are an essential part of 


nguage-culture,—Supt. L. W. Parish, West Des Moines, 
owa. 


— There is no scheme of training so admirably 
adapted to the condition, wants, and peculiar require- 
ments of sightless infants as that of Froebel. This 
wonderful system is the true starting-point on the royal 
toad of learning. It marks the spot where we must 
begin to search for hidden treasures. Its philosophy is 
based upon the natural growth of little human beings, 
and is therefore as deep and broad and high and as 
enduring as humanity itself.—¥. Anagnos, director of 
the Perkins Institute Sor the Blind. 


_ One great object of the school is to foster a higher 
“ppreciation of the value and dignity of intelligent 
labor, and the worth and respectability of laboring-men. 
A boy who sees nothing in manual labor but mere brute 
ry despises both the labor and the laborer. With 

e acquisition of skill in himself, comes the ability 
and willingness to recognize skill in his fellows. When 
once he appreciates skill in handicraft, he regards the 


workman with sympathy and respect.—Report of the 
Toledo Manual Training School. 

— What the schools need is not more of arithmetic 
and grammar, but more of heart-culture,—wsthetic and 
moral training; less cramming and driving for per- 
cents; more moral instruction. The world needs good 
men as well as good accountants and grammarians, and 
there is to-day less lack of intelligence than of public 
virtue and private fair-dealing, less lack of knowledge 
than of an inclination toward a nobler life,—a life of 
justice, kindness, and mercy.—Dr. John B. Peaslee, Cin- 
cinnati. 

— The bill for National Aid to Education should be 
considered apart from all party interests, and from all 
sectional views, and if this is done, we have no doubt 
of its successful passage. Such a measure will inaugu- 
rate a new epoch, indeed, in the history of our govern- 
ment. The large surplus in the treasury of the United 
States fortunately renders it easy to carry into effect 
such a law, and not only bless the people by the object 


jcontemplated of universal education, but also by the 


general distribution of so much wealth, now locked up 
in subterranean vaults.— The 8. W. Journal of Education. 


— Graded classification can be so reduced to a system 
that the child is forgotten when he is the only object 
worthy of a consideration. The welfare of the child, his 
personal progress, his needs and necessities, must be 
first regarded, even if beautiful plans and perfect organ- 
ization must be destroyed. System is a grand thing 
when man is the master, controlling and directing it; 
but when it becomes master and man becomes the slave, 
he is forced and driven by a bondage that degrades and 
destroys his personality. The great German teacher 
once said, “I am the system.” None the less ought 
every teacher in the land to assert his individuality and 
break the shackles that hamper and prevent good school 
work.— H. H. Seerley, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


— The majority of city teachers are well prepared for 
their special duties. There are”several reasons why 
they are so. First, because raw reertiits must learn or 
go to the wall; and under wise supervision most, by 
studious application and well directed industry, become 
fairly good teachers. This requires the constant effort 
and patient care of a skillful superintendent, without 
whose vigilant labors a city system would soon fall to 
pieces. Second, the best country teachers, attracted by 
the larger salaries and other advantages, seek to better 
their position by securing employment in city schools. 
In this the city gains at the country’s expense, which 
the city cannot afford to do, since it necessarily entails 
a lower standard upon country schools whose degrading 
influence will ultimately react on the city.— Texas School 
Journal. 


— A teacher who recently resigned her position in 
one city to accept a position in another, thus records her 
impressions: “I must confess that I have been dis- 
appointed about some things; but perhaps the fault is 
mine. I think the excellence of the schools here is 
largely due to supervision. I like the superintendent 
better than I expected. He is rather peculiar, I think, 
but a man of a keen, logical mind. He impresses me as 
one who is able to see all sides of a subject. He is very 
cautious in his statements, and I should trust his word 
to any extent. In one particular I have been very 
agreeable surprised. I had been led to believe that the 
teachers were very much overworked, but I find they 
are not worked so hard as we were in The 
superintendent there is a man who runs the examina 
tion and per-cent craze to its extremest limit, and he has 
positively no mercy or sympathy for his teachers. I 
find that such work here is reduced to a healthful mini- 
mum, and it is certainly a great relief.”— Ohio Hduca- 


tional Monthly. 


HOW CAN THOUGHTLESSNESS OF PUPILS 
BE REMOVED?* 
(Continued from THE JOURNAL of last week.) 


BY N. A. CALKINS, LL.D., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, New York City. 


LESSON ON QUALITIES. 


Assuming that your pupils have been taught to dis- 
tinguish different qualities or properties of objects by 
observation and personal examination, they may be led 
to give further attention, and obtain clearer ideas, by 
comparing like or similar qualities. This may be done 
by means of the objects themselves, or, if the objects 
and some of their properties are known to the pupils, it 
may be done by writing the names of them in groups, 
somewhat as follows, and comparing those of a single 
group at a time, and deciding what qualities belong to 
two or more of the objects thus named : 


glass salt wax sponge 
water sugar tallow towel 
air soda lead blotter. 


Suppose the group of names selected for the leseon 
be glass, water, air, the pupils might be led to say,— 
glass is transparent ; water is transparent; air is trans- 
parent. Then they might be led to name each aub- 
stance before giving the name of the quality, thus: 
Glass, water, and air are transparent. Some pupil will 
say water and air are fluids; both will flow. 

In a similar manner they may be led to give the 
quality of the sponge, a towel, and a blotter,—absorbent. 
A pupil may state: “ We say that a sponge, a towel, 
and a blotter are absorbent, because each will soak up a 
liquid.” 

Of other groups they might say: “ Wax, tallow, and 
lead are fusible ; they will melt by heat.” “ Salt, sugar, 
and soda are soluble ; they will melt or dissolve in a 


liquid.” “Salt and sugar are granular; each is com- 
posed of small grains.” ‘Salt is white; some sugar is 
white.” 


By means of such exercises the pupils may be led to 
recall their personal observations of things, and to think 
carefully about them. The doing of this will increase 
the power of thinking, and lead to more definiteness of 
knowledge. 

LESSONS IN PHONICS. 


Supposing that you have already taught your pupils 
to distinguish the simple sounds of the language, you 
may lead them to more certain knowledge of sounds, 
and to a practical application of them to pronunciation, 
by the comparison of sounds in two or more words, 
Begin by writing on the blackboard two or three words 
having the same vowel-sound, as slate, make, take. Re- 
quire pupils to tell which letters sound alike in these 
words. The several pupils might say: “ The a in slate 
sounds like the a in make.” The a in make sounds 
like the a in take.” “The?#in slate sounds like the ¢ 


in take.” “The kin make and the kin take sound 
alike.” The following group of words may be used for 
this purpose : 
_ chalk bread burn pale 
nor Sed her sail 
wall said girl veil. 


After a few lessons have been given with words 
grouped having the same sound, exercises in comparing 
sounds should be given with the words so grouped that 
the pupils will be required to discover like sounds among 
unlike sounds, as in the following columns of words: 


cake think chain book 
cart that chaise kite 
call both echo loaf 
lake the watch knife 
barn truth chord cough 
stall these machine full, 


*From a lecture delivered before the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association, Dec. 5, 1884. 
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Let the pupils be requested to think carefully how 
each word in a column is pronounced ; then to state 
which letters sound alike in two or more of the words. 
One pupil might say: “The @ in cake and in lake 
sound alike.” Others might make statements similar 
to the following: “The a in cart sounds like the a in 
barn. Thea in call has the sound of a in stall. The 
three c’s and the two k’s have the same sound, etc.” 


The statements concerning the sounds in the other 
columns should be somewhat as follows: “The th in 
think, in both, and in truth sound alike ; the th in that, 
in the, and in these have the same sound. The ch in 
chain has the sound of ch in watch; the ch in echo 
sounds like ch in chord,—both have the sound of k. 
The o in book sounds like the u in full. The gh in 
cough sounds like the / in loaf, etc. By thus giving a 
few lessons for comparing sounds in words, you will be 
able to prepare a variety of similar exercises that will 
attract the attention of your pupils and lead them ¢o 
think for themselves. 


NUMBER AND ARITHMETIC, 


It is an indispensable part of the teacher’s work to 
instruct the pupils how to add, how to subtract, to mu/- 
tiply, and to divide ; and itis just as important that they 
be taught to consider what is to be found out from the 
problem, as a means of determining which operation 
should be performed in the given case. Teachers know 
too well how prone children are to guess instead of 
thinking, and te do the thing which should not be done; 
but do teachers carefully seek for the causes that lead 
to these bad habits of thoughtlessness that they may be 
removed ? 

Commonly, the lessons in number and in arithmetic 
are made chiefly exercises in the modes of using figures, 
merely to the neglect of using numbers in their relations 
to given questions, for the purpose of developing habits 
of correct thinking. Probably there are many who may 
think the statement just made is not true of their teach- 
ing. Let me urge each teacher to study carefully her 
own methods, in the light of the following suggestions, 
and see if the statement is too broad, 

The training to think about what can be done with 
numbers should be begun during the child’s first year 
in school. When the pupils have learned, by the use of 
objects, to count, to add, to take away from, etc., they 
should be taught to use simple numbers for the purpose 
of leading them to think of their common relations to 
things by means of familiar questions concerning them. 
A few questions will suggest some of the many ways in 
which pupils may be led to think before they act: 

A boy has two cents in his hand, and three cents in his 
pocket; what can you tell me about that boy’s money ? 

A little girl has three dolls; how many more dolls must she 
get to have five dolls ? 

Henry had siz apples, and gave three of them to his school- 
mates; what can you tell me about his apples ? 


A boy had twelve cents; he paid five cents for oranges; what 
can you find out about that boy’s money ? . 


During the second and third years in school, the 
questions may be more and more difficult as the pupil’s 
general knowledge of number advances, It is very im- 
portant that the pupils be led to consider what can be 
found out about each question before the numbers per- 
taining to the question are used to obtain an answer. 
After the answer has been obtained, require the pupils 
to tell what they did. The numbers that I writeon the 
blackboard and the questions following will serve as 
illustrations : 

A man paid $12 for a pair of boots, and $6 for a hat; what 
can you find out from these numbers ? 

A lady paid $50 for a cloak and a hat; she paid $12 for the 
hat; what can you find out ? 

A farmer had one dog, two times as many cats, and as many 
horses as the dog and cats together; and as many cows as he 
had of dogs, cats, and horses; how many cows had the far- 
mer? how many animals ? 

A man bought 15 tons of coal; he gave $6 foreach ton; what 
can you find out? how ? 

A man paid $84 for coal; he paid $6 a ton; what can you 
find out ? how ? 

A man paid $1 15 a yard for carpet, and 10 cents a yard for 
— and laying it; he bought 25 yards; what can you find 
ou 

The teacher may sometimes write on the blackboard 
the numbers used in the question, then state the prob- 
lem, as follows ; 


256 tells how many miles a railway train ran; 8 tells how 
many hours it ran; what can you find out from the two num- 
bers ? 

1,280 shows how many acres of land a western farmer had. 
He decided to sell all except 480 acres, at $5 per acre; what 
can you find out about this ? how ? 

The following questions will indicate some of the 
means that may be used for training the pupils to think 
in the lower classes of grammar schools : 

A school containing 540 pupils has one-half of them in five 
classes, one-fifth of them in two classes, and the remainder in 
three classes ; wanted, the number of pupils in each class. 
How did you find it ? 

There are 180 more girls than boys in a school. The school 
contains 900 pupils. Can you find the number of girls in that 
school ? What more can you find? How ? 

A man deposited one-half of his money in one bank, one- 
fourth of it in another, and the balance,—$1,500,—in another 
bank; what can you find out about that man’s money? how ? 


Pupils who are trained to consider what can be found 
out, by means of these and similar questions, and who 
learn to tell how they do it, may easily be led to consider 
the conditions of every problem given, in order to deter- 
mine what must be done in each case to obtain the re- 
quired answer. And pupils thus trained will be led to 
think before they act. Try it, and see what effect it 
will have toward removing thoughtlessness from your 
pupils in arithmetic. 


SOME NEGLECTED DUTIES. 


BY MISS ELLEN A, FOLGER. 


Said a parent to me the other day, “Miss A is a 
pretty good teacher, I suppose, but she’ll know more 
when she is older.” “ What do you mean by that?” 
said I. ‘“ Why,” he replied, “ my wife visited her sghool 
the other day, and when the children sang they folded 
their arms tightly in front of them. My wife spoke to 
Miss A about it, and asked if she didn’t know that that 
position cramped their lungs so they couldn’t sing well.” 
“Why, no; I never thought of it,” was the answer. 
How many other teachers like the one mentioned “ never 
thought of it”? A lady in Massachusetts once said to 
me, “ Sarah was very straight till her teacher made her 
sit with folded arms, and that position has made her 
very round-shouldered.” 

But how shall children sit during recitation? It 
seems to me that almost any position is preferable to 
folding the arms in front. Some teachers prefer the 
pupils to rest the clasped hands on the edge of the desk ; 
others have pupils fold their hands behind them, and 
this position has the advantage of keeping the spine 
straight and the shoulders back. Another good position 
is for the hands to lie in the lap, palms up, and elbows 
close to the sides. One thing is certain, — children 
should not be obliged to take such a position as will, 
naturally make them deformed. I was once very 
crooked; one shoulder was much higher than the other, 
and projected very noticeably. I afterward went to a 
school where I was made to straighten myself up, and 
was told to walk with a book on my head, holding my 
chin slightly in. The result was that I became at least 
as straight as most people. 

I have many times wished that when I was learning 
to write I had been obliged to hold my pen properly. 
After a bad habit of holding the pen has been formed, 
it is almost impossible to change it. Many children 
hold the book too near the eyes, and in that way become 
near-sighted. A little care will prevent this in many 
cases. Some children delight in letting the sun shine 
directly on the book they are reading. The glare is 
exceedingly trying to the eyes, and they ought not to 
be allowed to sit in such a light. 

One of the first things I tell my pupils is, that if they 
at any time feel a draft from an open window, or if the 
light shines across their desk, they are at liberty to 
close window or blind without asking at the time if they 
may leave their seats todo so. The first term I taught 
school I learned a lesson in ventilation. I went into 
the room next to mine, and the stench was so overpow- 
ering I was glad to leave. There were fifty or sixty 
children in that room, and no window open, and I be- 
lieve there was no other means of ventilating the room. 
Does some one say those children would have been in a 
draft with the windows open? If windows are open 


wide there probably will be a draft; but even in winter 
most school-rooms can have ali the windows lowered an 
inch at the top without there being a draft. And the 
air in different parts of the room will be kept much 
purer by having six windows open one inch each than 
by opening one window six inches. Then at noon and 
night, and perhaps oftener, throw open every window 
wide for a short time and let the pure air blow through 
every part of the room. Some teachers forget to venti- 
late. I once knew a teacher who, for one week, at 
least, did not have a window open, and every ventilator 
except one a foot square was closed for that time. Is 
it any wonder that that teacher was nervous, headachey, 
and cross? A mother once asked if Miss Y. (not the 
teacher above referred to) ever ventilated her school- 
room. “For,” said she, “my daughter’s clothes smell 
so of bad air when she comes home from school that I 
have to hang them out-doors to air.” 

Children are not machines that should grind out so 
many per cents. in a given time, as a grist mill may 
grind out so many bushels of corn in a day; but they 
are immortal beings that should be trained mentally, 
morally, and physically, and it is the teacher’s duty to 
think on these things. No teacher willfully makes chil- 
dren near-sighted or round-shouldered, but many, by 
thoughtlessness, allow habits to be formed which lay the 
seeds of future deformity or ill-health. A teacher, by 
watchfulness and tact, may benefit her pupils physically 
as much as in other ways. 

Some girls whose teeth were disgustingly black 
were so impressed by their teacher’s talk to the school 
about keeping the teeth clean that they went to a den- 
tist and had them cleaned, and since then have used 
their toothbrushes to such good advantage that it is no 
longer sickening to see them open their mouths. 

More than a dozen years ago, when a school-girl, I 
attended the meeting of the Mass. State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Boston. The address that most impressed 
me was on “ Morals, Manners, and Habits,” by a vet- 
eran Boston schoolmaster. The idea that teachers had 
to do with anything but the book lessons of their pupils 
had never before occurred to me, and to this day I am 
thankful that I heard that address. A teacher’s duties 
are manifold, but the moral and physical well-being of 
those under her care is not less important than the 
mental training they shall receive. 


ILLEGIBLE WRITING. 


BY MRS, EVA D, KELLOGG, 


We know that genius is expected to be irregular. 
We yield it the long hair, broad collar, and abstracted 
gaze. But how is it that illegible writing has come to 
be added to the list of its peculiarities? Bad spelling 
lets a man down in one’s estimation, but bad writing 
only seems to make him more interesting. And the 
man himself who would blush at a misspelled word will 
smile complacently over his unreadable manuscript. 

At a National Association at Saratoga, a reporter was 
compelled to appeal more than once to the writer of an ab- 
stract for assistance to decipher it. The first time, the au- 
thor smiled and looked pleased ; the second, he was gra- 
cious and happy; the third, he was triumphant and 
rubbed his hands right cheerily. Now he had takenon in- 
dividuality, and could write an autograph as far removed 
from commonplaceness and legibility as other famous 
men. We doubt the practicability of the growing idea 
that every reform should begin in the school-room. But 
to combat this false estimate of unreadable writing is in 
the direct line of the teacher’s work, and can be fought 
at every step. If a child hands in a paper full of good 
things in matter, but badly written, let the manner dis- 
count the matter so heavily that it will not occur again, 
or, if it does, pile the penalty up higher. Set a stigma 
on it, for every teacher knows that in the criticism of a 
pupil’s work, he will show a varying degree of discomfit- 
ure over every item till the writing is mentioned, when 
this will be met with a half-smile and serenity, in strong 
contrast with the feeling manifested over the rest. 
Teachers are so apt to meet this universal defect in 
school work with a mild shake of the head and a sort of 
air that means, “ You haven’t done very badly this 
time, but don’t do it again,” that the child feels the tol- 


eration and repeats the offence next time. If there 
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could be # sarcophagus-shaped box in the corner, and 
the pupil be compelled to deposit there, unread, all bad 
writing for final burial, and take the consequences of 
such failure, we believe the effect on the keen sensibil- 
ities of youth would be felt in the whole after-life. 

What a cause for vexation and strong adjectives would 

be removed from society if the nerve-torturing work of 
deciphering mysterious writing was taken from it! 
Even editors might lose their terror and become as ap- 
proachable as average humanity, if this task of trying 
to read the unreadable was subtracted from their daily 
uty. 

: There is, beside, a moral side to the matter. What 
is it but a refined form of selfishness, for au author to 
disguise something the public wants in such characters 
that it necessitates hours of valuable time and a useless 
expenditure of vital force to get at it? And yet the 
most benevolent men in other things will do this all 
their lives and never think of what a burden they are 
piling on weary shoulders. Three hard-worked people 
sat till almost daylight preceding a commemoration day 
at the Concord School of Philosophy, digging out a dozen 
verses of a poem by a famous author. The writing re. 
sembled the characters on an Egyptian obelisk ; and, as 
the poem included five different mythologies, it was all 
about as clear as the “ whichness of the finite hence- 
forth” that filled the air of that historic town. It never 
occurred to the dear old philosophic soul that he had 
infringed on the rights of humanity, and he honestly 
felt aggrieved when he complained afterward of the 
carelessness of reporters. 

We decide most carefully on the best system of pen- 
manship, and insist with scrupulous nicety on the turn 
of a curve, during the regular hour of teaching it; but 
the rush of school work pours in afterward like the rush 
of mighty waters, and we have no time to be consistent. 
Thus a quality of writing is condoned that lays the 
foundation for unlimited annoyance to a whole army of 
people that must suffer from it in after years. “ Suffer” 
is not too strong a word, as every teacher knows who 
has sat with weary head and aching back over a multi- 
tude of examination papers, trying to read writing that 
wouldn’t be read, and longing for nothing so much as 
to apply the remedy of cremation to the whole lot. 

Do let us put a little more conscience into this matter 
of commencing early with the children in the school 
room, to impress on them the disgrace of illegible writ- 
ing, and root out the prevalent idea that children seem 
to inherit as they do other wrong things; that if the 
thing written isall right, the way it is done is of trifling 
consequence. Let us put bad spelling and bad writing 
side by side, and let the same anathema fall on both 
alike, and see if we cannot show a generation of plain 
writers, 


— “Tt has been said that moderate doses of alcohol- 
ics stimulate into greater activity, and make life hap- 
pier and brighter. My experience since I became a 
total abstainer has been the opposite. I have found 
myself able to work better. I have a greater command 
over any powers I possess. The fact is, that alcohol, 
even in the small quantities I took, injures the fineness 
of that physical balance, which means a state of health 
in which all the world is pleasant. This is my experi- 
ence after four months of water-drinking, and it is all 
the more striking to me, because for the last four or five 


years I had been a very moderate drinker. But the 
body with alcohol in it is like a house with an irritable 
man in it.”’—Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


— Our teachers who feel nervous debility, either 
through head or stomach, would do well to take, “ free 
gratis,” in time, the treatment which proves efficacious 
for the worst cases, in the Royal Hospital for Brain 
Diseases in Edinboro’, — no medicine, no stimulant. 


Sole food for weeks,—milk and eggs, preferably in form 


of soft custards, hot or cold, salt or sweet ; use unbeaten 
taw whites, 


— In 1860-1, the Parisian experiment proved that 
all alcohol arrests digestion, Since then I have an- 
hounced myself a teetotaller. ‘To me it seems clear that 
pe of the drink, or fear of losing practice by forbidding 
* are the true causes of the fuss made by physicians 
10 — favor. Since 1855, I have learned that smoking 
's baneful. They say “it soothes,” which I translate 
0 mean, “it makes me inattentive and dreamy.” 


Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYS- 
IOLOGY. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MA8S. 


In the present series of elementary lessons, the attempt will 
be made to offer to teachers of classes in the last year of the 
grammar schoo! or the first year of the high school (or of pupils 
of a corresponding age in ungraded schools) about as much 
practical work as can be done in the time ordinarily available 
for anything of the sort. Probably in most cases this exper- 
imental study and teaching should supplement, not supplant, 
the use of a compact text-book to convey the outline of the 
science. The worst-equipped pupils of whom I have ever had 
any knowledge have belonged either to the number but those 
who knew no book, or of those who knew nothing but the book. 

In the prosecution of the following outline of work, it would 
usually be best to have part of the subject-matter presented by 
the teacher in informal talks and demonstrations to the class; 
another part prosecuted by pupils individually (often at home) ; 
and another part still by the class, as a class, under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. Three of the best books to use, or to own, 
as reference-books, are Gray’s Anatomy, Foster and Langley’s 
Practical Physiology, and The Cat, by St. George Mivart. 


Lesson I. 
Form and Structure of Bones. 

Material.—Entire long bones of the fore or the hind limb of 
any good-sized quadruped, bones of the ankle or the wrist, 
shoulder-blades, or any of the large, flat bones of the skull, 
and one or two vertebrm. If possible, a few human bones 
should be shown to demonstrate their similarity to those of 
otherlarge mammals. A long, fresh bone (arm bone or thigh 
bone), sawed in two lengthwise, and a thin bone (like a shoul- 
der-blade), cut across, should also be on the table. 

Have the bones classified on the table into four lots; namely, 
long, short, flat, and irregular bones. 

Let the pupils find, by feeling of the hand, wrist, arm, and 
head, the positions of bones of as many of the classes above 
given as possible. 

What is the shape of the ends of the long bones? Use of 
this shape (joints) ? 

What is the shape of the connecting portion of a long bone ? 
Use of shape ? 

How are ends of fresh, long bones covered ? Examine sur- 
face of a fresh bone with the eye, and feel of it; then slice off a 
bit with a sharp knife. Why must the end be so smooth ? 

Examine the shaft of the bone for holes; count the number; 
try to see how deep they are by running a stout bristle or 
slender wire in as far as it will go. They penetrate to the cen- 
tral cavity. 

These holes are to allow blood-vessels to pass into and out 
of the bone. Why does the bone need a supply of blood ? 

Notice the roughened ridges on the bone, particularly near 
the ends, (For the attachment of tendons, to be studied in a 
succeeding lesson.) 

Over the whole surface of the bone, except at the ends, is a 
tough, gristly substance, the periosteum, — so called from two 
Greek words, meaning around the bone. Try to find it with a 
knife on the fresh bone. 

Examine the bone that was sawed in two lengthwise. What 
part is hollow ? With what is the cavity filled ? Is this sub- 
stance present in the spongy ends of the bone? Notice the 
blood-vessels in the shape of slender, reddish threads running 
through the marrow. How did these blood-vessels get inside 
the bone ? 

Put a piece of marrow and a piece of the bone on water (in 
a basin); what happens? Which is heavier? Then what is 
one use of the marrow ? 

Examine the flat bone that was sawed across, to see if it has 
a marrow-cavity. Has it spongy bone ? 

Sketch a long bone and show the enlarged ends, the shaft, 
an opening for a blood-vessel, and one of the roughened ridges. 


ORDER OF WORK UPON MATERIAL FOR 
CLOTHING.—(L) 


BY MARGARET &, SMITH. 


[This work was done with a class of pupils about twelve 
years of age. Time spent was about twenty minutes a day for 
about ten weeks. 

There will be in this series, perhaps, twenty-five lessons; if 
possible, five in each issue till they are finished. ] 


Note.—The teacher will need a large collection of specimens of 
woven fabrics in woolen, cotton, silk, and linen, together with 
specimens of cloth composed of silk and linen, silk and wool, 
cotton and wool, linen and cotton, etc. These samples can be 
procured by the children, who will take delight in searching 
drawers, milliners’ shops, tailors’ shops, and dry goods’ stores 
for small remnants that are of little use excepting for purposes 
of study. 

For the sake of neatness and interest, the pieces must be 
fresh, free from stains, and perhaps of uniform shape and size. 
Ragged edges should be neatly trimmed, and everything done 
to render the work in itself attractive. Also variety in color, 


texture, and patterns should be had. 


a: 


Teachers within easy reach of cotton and woolen factories 
could hardly spend an afternoon more profitably than in taking 
their pupils to see the work of spinning and weaving, and will 
have no difficulty in obtaining specimens of wool and cotton 
in all stages of manufacture. 

Study in this direction appears to me very necessary, inas- 
much as the use of steam has supplanted hand-labor, and has 
removed manufacture from the homes of the children. Less 
than a century ago there was not a child in a country or village 
home who was not familiar with the processes of carding, 
spinning, and weaving. Of course no one wishes to return to 
those hard-working days; but it does appear that teachers and 
parents must do something to supply the lack of experience on 
the part of the children of the present day. 


Lesson I, 
1. Classify fabrics into,— 
a. Cotton. ec. Silk. 
b. Woolen. d. Linen. 


2. Compare woolen and cotton, and find differences,— 

a. In appearance, using sight. 

b. In feeling, when touched. 

c. In sound, when torn. 

d. In odor, when burned. 

e. In manner of burning; and secure such statements as,— 
Woolen cloth is rougher and thicker than cotton. 
It tears with a dull sound. 


P burns without flame, and when burning emits an animal 
or. 


Cotton cloth is smoother and thinner than woolen. 
It tears with a harsh, sharp sound. 


. burns with a flame, and when burning emits a vegetable 
or. 


Note.—Of course the teacher, before having the pupils make 
these statements, will have them perform all the experiments 
indicated under 2, and let the statements each time express 
the exact results of their observations. Do not hurry the chil- 
dren; give them time to work. Supply them with scissors for 
cutting, a candle for burning. Matches have to be held in the 
fingers, and are more or less dangerous, untidy, and incon- 
venient. 


Lesson II. 


1, Review prominent points of previous lesson. 
2. Have children state that,— 

Wool is an anima! product. 

Cotton is a vegetable product. 

8. A conversation upon the culture of cotton. 

4. A conversation upon sheep-shearing. 

5. If possible present cotton and wool in the original state, 
then in their various stages of manufacture. 

Note.—The teacher may use pictures, and if she can get 
the books, have pupils read descriptions of the growth and 
culture of cotton. 

Similar work may also be done in connection with wool- 
growing. 

Magazine articles upon these topics may be easily obtained, 
and may take the place of the text-book lesson in reading. 

If the teacher would have this work succeed, great care must 
be taken in the preparation of the lessons, 


Lesson III. 


1. Review prominent points of previous werk. 

2. Explain, or have pupils explain, the processes of ginning 
cotton, carding. spinning, and weaving. 

8. Use pictures to show apparatus for performing these oper- 
ations; or better still, take the children to factories where the 
work is done. 

OF aa to maps to get localities where cotton and sheep are 
r 

5 Refer to surface, soil and climate of these localities. 

6. Have pupils enumerate articles of clothing made from 
woolen cloth; from cotton cloth. 


Lesson IV. 


1. Review of prominent points of previous work. 

2. Refer to necessity for wearing weolen clothing at certain 
seasons. 

8. Refer to advantages of woolen over cotton clothing in 
regard to,— 

a. Danger from cold. 
b. Danger from fire. 
c. Durability, etc. 

Note.—Let the children talk. Encourage them to ask ques- 
tions. Correct errors in pronunciation, grammar, etc., very 
gently, lest they be discouraged. Let every lesson be a lan- 
guage lesson. The teacher should make out a list of questions 
upon each of these points before coming to class, and she 
should be certain that she can answer them herself. 


Lesson V. 


1, Review important parts of previous work. 

2. Test children’s power to select and name different ma- 
terials in wool and cotton. 

8. Present silk and linen cloth, and have children compare 
them with each other, and with cotton and wool, finding differ- 
ences, — 

a. In appearance, using sight only. 

b. In feeling, using touch. 

ec. In sounds, when torn or cut. 

d. In odor, when burned. 

e. In manner of burning, with or without flame. 


4, Find resemblances,— 
@. Between silk and wool (animal products; animal odor). 
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b. Between linen and cotton (vegetable products ; vege- 
table odor). 

Note.—The review may consist of an oral or written repro- 
duction of previous work, and may be made an exercise in 
writing, spelling, language, grammar, and reading. 

If a child forgets the work of the previous day, do not tell 
him, but furnish the conditions for renewing the impressions 
before received. Let him have the material to look at, or to 
touch, as many times as he needs it. Do not encourage him 
in memorizing outlines Indeed, I should not give him an out- 
line of work for his note-book until the course of lessons was 
finished. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING, 
BY SUPT. I. F, HALL. 


METHODS (continued), 


IV. Guessine Exercises.—These are specially designed to 
occasion or develop ideas indirectly, through words or signs, 
by reference to objects, and to assist pupils to know objects 
thoroughly. The word know is here used in its most compre- 
hensive signification. We come to really know an object 
through grasping together into unity its separate qualities and 
attributes; by going over, sorting, and arranging our store of 
particular cognitions in regard to it. The process here is that 
of recognizing or recalling things by signs; the recognition and 
acquisition of words by associating them with the objects for 
which they stand. 

The teacher describes an object. The pupils then shape it 
in their minds from her description till they can name it cor- 
rectly. She may describe objects, animals, or persons. One 
very interesting method I have seen practised is, to require one 
pupil to hide his eyes while the teacher chooses another pupil 
to stand before the class. Then she requires members of the 
class to describe him, till the pupil who cannot see is able, from 
the description given, to name the pupil chosen. The Guess- 
ing game may be used with good effect in connection witb 
every line of common school work. Places in geography, char- 
acters in history; forms, spherical, cubical, and cylindrical; 
surfaces, plane and curved, —even words themselves are ap- 
propriate subjects. The exercises may be varied to an indefi- 
nite extent. I have known them to take this form, which in- 
troduces admirable practice in the use of words. 

The teacher begins the exercise by saying, ‘‘ She threw it on 
her shoulder to protect her from the co!d.” One pupil, catch- 
ing the idea, says, “‘ Her shaw! was soft and warm’’; another, 
“* Her circular was made of silk and lined with fur’’; while a 
third continues the exercise with, ‘‘ That lady wore a sealskin 
cloak.” The exercise is thus continued till the pupils find it 
impossible to make any new or complete statements in that 
line of thought. 

In another case the teacher will say, ‘‘I am thinking of an 
object which you may hunt for. She describes it, and, as the 
pupils say, “‘ It is a wild animal” or, “ It is something built 
by man,” or, ‘‘ It grows in Asia,” she accepts or rejects re- 
spectively the true or the false, and thus narrows down their 
range of guessing; till, by sharp thinking and accurate descrip- 
tions, the pupils come to discover what the teacher has in mind. 

Note 1. These exercises serve to put ideas more completely 
in grasp. (An important condition in language work.) 

Note 2. They help to make the association between ideas 
and words more intimate and complete. 

Note 3. In searching for ideas, and fixing their relations 
properly, the pupils gain a command over both ideas and 
words, and power in expression is developed. 

Note 4. The effort of recalling ideas in one relation and 
another, of imsgining to one’s self the objects represented by 
the different words, in one relation and another, develops the 
power of representation, which is greatly to be desired for pur- 
poses of expression. We must know what we have to say, and 
be able to represent it sharply and positively,—see it distinctly 
in our own minds, through the eyes of memory and imagina- 
tion,—before we can reproduce what we know in words. This 
leads us naturally to mentipn some methods which I may call,— 

V. Lessons in REPRESENTATION. — The main purpose of 
these lessons is the formation of the habit of gaining ideas ez- 
clusively. In all study the mind should be given to the ac- 
quisition of thoughts and ideas. It should not be embarrassed 
by any consciousness that the language, the exact words of an 
author, are to be reproduced in recitation. When pupils are 
trained to acquire ideas and thoughts, not words, their prog- 
ress is rapid. ‘‘ Those teachers who have tried it, know that 
the results of such training have exceeded their most sanguine 
expectations.”’ To encourage this practice, and foster this 
habit, let your children represent their ideas and thoughts 
pictorially on the blackboard or on paper, before attempting 
to express them in words. 

A story has been read or told them; let ten or twelve of the 
class represent the main incidents by drawing pictures, which, 
in a certain sense, tell the story. This may afterward be 
used as an outline for training in flaent expression. It should 
be used first, and here, however, for another purpose,—to aid 
the child in representing, in a crude way, what he knows. It 
helps to put ideas and thoughts into form, so that the pupil, 
at least, can see them in their proper relations. He learns in 
this way to arrange and formulate his knowledge without be- 
ing led into a wilderness of words. He puts his mental pict- 
ures on the blackboard, and is able to give his whole attention 
to selecting and arranging them. He learns how to putina 


ptrong light the salient points ; to keep in the background what 


is trifling, incidental, or unimportant. With such practice we 
may reasonably demand, under the rule of one thing at atime, 
clear ideas, continued thinking, and rough, rude sketches of 
those shadows which flit rapidly across the pupil’s vision. 
* The lights and shadows swifter born 
Than on wind swift autumn corn,” 

he can grasp and hold, and then study to express in correct 
and tasteful forms. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OBSERVATIONS IN THE CRESCENT CITY. 


We have all read of journeys made from the rigors of a north- 
ern winter to a semi-tropical clime, but this has to be experi- 
enced to be appreciated. One should leave some northern city 
when the mercury is strongly attracted to zero, and taking the 
south-bound train, speed over the country in the direction of 
the World’s Exposition. Gradually the snow disappears and 
the ice melts from pools and rivulets. Instinctively all the 
passengers begin to throw off wraps, the mistletoe bough 
appears upon the forest trees, and oh, how the green leaves 
and white berries of that historic parasite tantalize the traveler 
as the train hurries by them! In a short time the water-oak 
and the live-oak appear upon the scene, and the grass that was 
withered and unsightly the night before is fresh and green in 
the morning. A few more wraps must go into the shawl-strap, 
and we inhale the balmy air through the open windows of the 
sleeper. Presently the solid land begins to disappear, for we 
are getting into the swamps. The thick growth of trees is en- 
cumbered with vines and the sombre tendrils of the gray moss; 
the shapely fronds of the fan-palmetto, fresh and green, appear 
above the stagnant water and contribute not a little to the 
beauty of a swamp scene. Some of the passengers want to 
know whether this plant is the palmetto-tree, and it takes a 
southerner to inform them that it is not, and also to tell them 
that the home-made palmetto-hats that were worn in the South 
during the civil war were made from this endogen. We find 
ourselves peering among the thickets, almost expecting to 
discover the ‘‘ Maid of the Dismal Swamp”’ with her “‘ fire-fly 
lamp,” but those who can read the signs aright know that the 
maid we are approaching is the Crescent City, the Queen of 
the South. 

Once arrived within her precincts, the spirit of her realm 
takes possession of us. We are glad to leave most of our winter 
clothing in the trunk, and are soon ready to give up our brisk 
northern pace and assume the snow, leisurely and, perhaps, 
more dignified walk of the souiherner. We soon begin to 
realize that long walks are not the thing in New Orleans, and 
are only too glad to patronize the cars. We are advised by a 
gentleman resident there not to venture out without a small 
umbrella. ‘‘I have a cane,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I never can use it 
because I always have to carry my umbrella; when I don’t 
need it to keep off the rain, I want it to protect me from the 
sun,’’ 

The New Orleans people tell us that there is no such street 
in the world as Canal street, and we are prepared to believe 
them. We find ourselves willing to loiter up and down it for 
hours, going into the inviting stores, where every one has time 
to bid us welcome and give us any information in regard to 
points of interest that we may desire. Every gentleman in 
New Orleans has time to be courteous to strangers. We soon 
feel inclined to take one of the numerous lines of cars that cen- 
ter at Canal street, and go into the residence portion of the 
city. All the cars are without conductors, and each is drawn 
by only one male. When we think of the numbers that will 
expect that one poor animal to convey them to the Exposition, 
we wish that the mules would strike instead of the drivers, and 
we ask what has become of the S. P. C. A. ? and we are told 
that this society does not exist in New Orleans. As the city is 
almost perfectly flat, the mules have no grades to pull up, for- 
tunately. The same circumstance is given as a reason for the 
water standing in the gutters in some of the streets,—it will 
not drain off. As we pursue our course, we find the houses 
all roomy, with ample verandas, and surrounded by large gar- 
dens, Most of these latter contain several orange-trees laden 
with the golden fruit, much to ourdelight. We also find roses 
and honeysuckles in bloom, and the grass and box-hedges as 
green asin summer. We make another discovery; viz., that 
all the bells are on the gates instead of at the front doors. 


We are not so engrossed by our surroundings as to forget 
our interest in educational affairs. We find that, during the 
Christmas week, there were over two thousand teachers in the 
city, many of them from the other southern states, and a great 
number from the West. The Texas teachers were there in 
force. They were organized, and kept track of each other. 
They were not ashamed of their calling, but went through the 
Exposition in a body, carrying a blue banner with “‘ Texas 
Teachers ”’ on it in gold letters. They came to see and learn, 
and there was not much that escaped them. They were to be 
heard of at the Tulane University, at Mrs. Siemen’s Kinder- 
garten, — which is the first successful kindergarten that has 
been established in the city,—and they were busily engaged in 
bunting out all the historic localities in the neighborhood. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Exposition is not yet in its 
glory, and much that is of interest to educators is still in dis- 
order, we will venture to assert that the Texas teachers got the 
worth of their money in added knowledge and enthusiasm. 
Some of the teachers in the older states, who have been living 


upon the cream of educational advantages yntil they have be- 


come almost indifferent to their privileges, might have been 
benefited, perhaps, by coming in contact with this band of 
pioneers, so to speak, living down obstacles, and determined 
to obtain, at any labor, a good educational system. 

The teachers have occupied a considerable amount of the 
attention of the New Orleans public. Several excursions to 
points of interest were got up exclusively for their benefit. 
They were to be found in numbers taking lunch at the Woman’s 
Exchange. This is an enterprise of which the ladies of New 
Orleans are justly proud. It has reached greater proportions 
than any other institution of its kind in the country, and num- 
bers of women obtain their entire support through its instru- 
mentality. Last year $30,000 passed through the hands of the 
managers; the amount this year will probably be much larger. 
The building they occupy is in the French portion of the city. 
The lunch rooms are decidedly inviting; one of them is orna- 
mented with plants, and has glass doors opening into the court, 
where the eye again rests upon green foliage. The Exchange 
has only been in operation three years. The managers are 
very grateful for the liberal patronage they received from the 
educatorg, and only regret that they were sometimes unable to 
supply the numbers that came. 

It seems to be understood now that the American teachers 
travel. The railroads are beginning to realize thie and to offer 
special inducements to teachers; at least some of the roads 
have done so. The vast assemblage of them that convened at 
Madison, last summer, has probably had its influence in es- 
tablishing their importance as a traveling body. The work of 
teachers is an ever-increasing one. They hold a position of 
untold responsibility and of incalculable importance to the na- 
tion. In order to meet the demands of their calling, the broad- 
est culture is requisite. Travel breaks down the little walls of 
prejudice, besides broadening our acquaintance with Nature. 
The opportunities for it should be placed within the reach of 
every teacher. For this reason, as for many others, there 
should be more organization among teachers. A hundred 
teachers can make a cheap trip, where one would find it avery 
expensive luxury. Let us have more “ labor unions’’ among 
the teachers, and we shall have more power. 

But we have been digressing. It is time for us to return 
from our survey of the Flower District, where we have really 
been among the flowers in January. French coffee and oys- 
ters are now in order, and we will finish up the day by taking 
a trip to the West End, where we sball have Lake Pontchar- 
train before us, the swamp behind us with its prodigality of 


trees, moss, vines, and fan-palmettoes, and above us the clear 
sky with a summer sun, though it is near the time of the win- 
ter solstice. We may take a sail on the lake, or stroll upon 
the finely-constracted road, which brought us from the city, 
enjoying the novelty of the swamp scenery which skirts the 
road on either side, and varying our amusement by getting ac- 
quainted with the Louisiana negro, who is sure to cross our 
path, and will be very ioquacious if we encourage him. He 
will probably agree to penetrate the marsh and bring us some 
fan-palmettoes, if we offer to pay him a trifle, and will ‘‘ throw 
in’? two or three extra ones for “ lagniappe.’’ 
New Orleans, Jan., 1885, AvueustTa TOVELL. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS, 


The Chicago letter in THz JouRNAL for Jan. 1 places your 
correspondent hors de combat by the genuine, manly sentiments 
expressed therein. It serves to prove one fact conclusively; 
viz., the exalted character of our principals, of whom “‘C. 8,” 
is a worthy representative. In no city in the Union is the re- 
lation between principals and their assistants more cordial than 
in the city of Chicago. In no other city does the long-suffer- 
ing, patient forbearance on the part of principals keep in posi- 
tion as many individuals, mentally, socially, and physically 
unfit for the work which they attempt to do; and nowhere on 
the broad face of the earth are the principals more loyally 
supported by the best efforts of earnest, efficient teachers. 
Tears will unbidden start as memory reverts to one whose 
voice, like Tara’s harp, is still ; whose soul has fled, — 
that one, who, when with us, was keenly alive to the slight- 
est affront offered to the rank and file. Every chord of his 
being vibrated to the gentlest touch for aid or sympathy. WNa- 
poleon-like, he did not scorn to stand on guard for the hum- 
blest sentinel found sleeping at the post of duty. His kindly 
cheer for the weak, and satirical sneer at pedantic arrogance, 
liberated the teachers of Chicago from the demon Fear. ‘‘Ich 
dien”’ became the insignia of nobility, instead of cringing ser- 
vility. Thus, having looked into the dark muzzle of the pen, 
in the hands of my dearest foe, I cordially shake hands with 
him over the bloodless chasm by heartily indorsing his senti- 
ments. There is room for improvement, and much can be ac- 
complished in the right direction, by our principals, Instead 
of gratuitously supplying teachers with educational reading, 
urge upon them the necessity of greater professional attain- 
ments, of which our educational publications are the exposi- 
tors. Raise the standard! Lead the charge against igno- 


rance, storm the strong-holds of time-honored absurdities ; - 


the teachers will follow. 


** Breeze fill our banners, sun gild our spears, . 
Spirito Sancto cavaliers! W. 


* J. Mahoney. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. ‘ 
’ me passen who were seasick and it gav 
immediate relief,” 


— 
7~ 
| 


Jan 22, 1885. 


itor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
aan in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
romise to return ey MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it. 


ILLINOIS AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Two special trains on the Illinois Central Railroad, composed 
of twelve palace cars filled with excurtionists to the World’s 
Exposition, most of whom were Illinois teachers, entered New 
Orleans Christmas day. The managers of the excursion pro- 
nounced it one of the most social and enjoyable that had ever 
passed over that line. Institutes and concerts were held on 
both trains, and everybody seemed happy. 

We passed through southern Mississippi and Louisiana by 
daylight, riding through what was to most of us a new world. 
Most of the visitors in the city were school-teachers from all 
parts of the Union. 

In an excursion from New Orleans to Mobile and return,—in- 
tended solely for teachers,—of the 529 on the train, represent- 
ing 26 different states, 130 came from Illinois and 110 from 
Iowa. On the return trip we spent several hours at Pass Chris- 
tian, a delightful summer resort on the Gulf of Mexico. 

We had reason to be disappointed by the crude state of 
affairs at the exposition grounds, but were more than repaid 
by a most delightfal week spent in the South among live-oaks, 
magnolia trees, orange trees yellow with ripe fruit, and roses 
blooming in epite of the reports of snow and ice that came 
from our northern homes. D. W. R. 


THE LETTER-CARD METHOD. 


‘‘What is the connection between Mies Starr’s letter-card 
‘method’ and Froebel’s educational principles ?”’ 

Answer.—All methods are founded on some principle. When 
a method follows the natural order of development, we suppose 
itis ‘according to Froebel.”” We claim that “ building”’ is 
more natural for a child than writing. Therefore, we trans- 
formed letters into objects, which children can play with, for 
they like to handle things, thus affording occupation for hand 
as well as instruction for the mind. Ef German children are 
fond of toys and occupations, how much more the American 
child,—whose right hand is so near to the brain,—especially 
Yankee children, who are proverbial for “‘ building”’ and ‘‘ in- 
venting,” from the cradle to the grave. 

There is much said about the ‘‘ claims of the human hand,”’ 
and we believe that the letter-cards serve to train the hand, 
and thus help to lay a foundation for manual skill. In addition 
to that, they exercise the order, taste, and ingenuity of the 
child; as, the script cards being rhombs in form, may be used 
in the same manner as color-blocks, for building beautiful 
geometrical figures. We have been told that kindergarten 
pupils, when transplanted into the primary school, miss the 
delightful occupations which they formerly enjoyed, and weary 
of writing and studying. So, we said to ourselves, why not 
have more pleasant occupations in the primary schools? We 
confess that we did not think, at first, of advertising letter- 
cards for kindergarten pupils, until we visited a model kinder- 
garten and saw script lessons on the board, and then concluded 


that an ‘“‘advanced” kindergarten class is the same as sub- 
primary. 


We suppose that the methods of Pestalozzi and Froebel were 
both inspired by the same general principles; i. ¢., natural de- 
velopment of all the faculties, with the differences, of course, 
that belong to the process of earlier and later development,— 
that of Froebel having more to do with the formative period, 
in which children are led to see the relations of things; but 
both agree in a harmonious development of body and mind. 

But, whether the Jetter-card method is based on the prin- 
ciples of Froebel and Pestalozzi, or not, we claim that our 
method is original in its mechanical construction ; i. ¢., the 
“ grooved’? box-cover to serve as & building form, the punctu- 
ation-cards, word-spaces, and diagonal script-cards. 

ELLEN D. STARR. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The Colorado State Teachers’ Association held its annual 
meeting at Denver, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. Ont of a list of 
fifteen papers read, not one of which was without real merit, 
it could not be that all would be of equal value. In excel- 
lence of composition and reading, as well as in good thought, 
perhaps Miss Harriet Scott’s ‘“‘ Unmarked Results,’’ was sec- 
ond to none, 

For suggestiveness of new lines of thinking and planning 
none were more practical and useful than Mr, H. F. Wegener’s, 

The Microscope in the School-room,” and Miss F. R. 
Houghan’s Selection of School Libraries.” 

“School Reading,” by Mr. E. C. Stevens, was also an ad- 
mirable paper, and a demonstration of how best to accomplish 
that most important part of school work. Plain, discrimi- 
nating reading for the family and home circle was shown to be 
the end at which such work should aim, and the means to be 
used are the best productions of a few standard authors'read 
in full, studied and analyzed. The taste for the good, which 
this course seldom fails to create, is the only sure preventative 
‘gainst’a taste for the bad literature with which the land is 
flooded. Teachers must counteract this great and growing 
evil,and the cheap editions of our best authors now to be 
had make it ‘practicable and easy for them to do this. The 
Ppers named are well worthy of being printed and read evyery- 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tion to its population, a greater number of first-rate school- 
buildings and better schools can be found than in the towns 
of this Centennial State. The reason of this is not far to seek 
when one looks upon the noble body of men and women as- 
sembled in this annual associational meeting. 

The writer visited Denver fourteen years ago, when it con- 
tained a population of perhaps 5,000, and when no consider- 
able part of its business was transacted in wooden shanties 
stuck up on its principal streets, the nearest railway station be- 
ing 50 miles away. The scenes on its busy streets now, where 
70,000 people come and go, its grand buildings, railways, schools 
second to none in America in appointments and work, fill 
one with wonder, courage, and hope. SPECTATOR. 


METRICAL CONTRACTIONS. 


The following contractions have been adopted by the Inter- 
national Metrical Congress at Paris, and are recommended for 
general use: (1) Length: kilometer, km; meter, m; deci- 
meter, dm; centimeter, em; millimeter, mm. (2) Surface: 
square kilometer, km? ; square meter, m?; equare decimeter, 
dm?; equare centimenter, cm?; square millimeter, mm?: hek- 
tar,ha; ar, a (8) Cubic measure: cubic kilometer, km*; 
cubic meter, m®; cubic decimeter, dm*; cubic centimeter, cm’; 
cubic millimeter, mm®, (4) Hollow measure : hektoliter, Al ; 
liter, |; deciliter, dl; centiliter, cl. (5) Weight: ton (1,000 
kilograme), ¢ ; * kilogram, kg ; dekagram, dkg ; gram, g ; deci 
gram, dg; centigram, cg; milligram, mg. Italic letters are 
used for these contractions, and no stop is to be used at the 
right of them. The contractions succeed the figures to which 
they refer, on the same line, and placed after the last decimal, 
when numbers are used which contain decimal fractions, and 
not in the absurd fashion sometimes adopted, with the deci- 
mal figures placed after the contraction —Pop. Science News. 


* Metric hundred weight (100 kilograms), ¢ (quintal). 


A NEW DEPARTURE, 


Prof. Albert S. Bickmore, superintendent of the American 
Museum of Natural History at Central Park, New York City, 
some time ago conceived the idea of utilizing the facilities 
and rich treasures of the museum in awakening a new interest 
in the natural sciences, and in aiding the teachers in New 
York City in giving instruction to their classes. He arranged 
a series of Saturday morning lectares, illustrated with the 
stereopticon. These proved to be very popular and soon at- 
tracted wide attention. Last year the legislature, in order to 
enlarge the scope of the work and make it available for the 
state as well as the city, appropriated for his use the sum of 
$10,000. His work has assumed large proportions, and is be- 
ing prosecated with vigor and good judgment. The New York 
State Normal Schools are using the slides which have been 
prepared under Professor Bickmore’s direction. 

He will lecture on Thursday evening, Jan. 29, in the Music 
Hall in Providence, at the special request of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. He wil! 
give an account of his work and plans, and illustrate his 
method by a lecture on Corals and Coral Islands. 

The Rhode Island State Normal School have purchased a 
set of 250 slides, prepared by Professor Bickmore, to illustrate 
human anatomy. Professor Wilson will use them next term. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
THE MOTTO OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Can you tell the readers of Toe JOURNAL where the State 
of Massachusetts found her motto,—ense petit, etc. ? 

Salem, Jan. 6, 1885. M. MoRTON. 

Ans.—A remarkable bit of history hangs on the answer to 
this query. To the colonists in Massachusetts, during the 
eighteenth century, few names were more precious than that 
of the old hero-martyr, Algernon Sidney, who was executed on 
Tower Hill, Dec. 7, 1678. His Discourses on Government were 
first printed in 1698, reprinted in 1704 and 1751. Thomas 
Hollis, an English gentleman, memorable for his attachment 
to civil and religious liberty, was a great admirer of John Mil- 
ton and Algernon Sidney. He republished the works of Sidney 
in 1772 in a fine large volume, and jast before his death, which 
occurred in 1774, he presented a handsome collection of En- 
glish books to the library of Harvard College. Among them, 
probably, was a copy of his reprint of Sidney’s works. Under 
an excellent portrait of Sidney, which forms a frontispiece to 
this volume, is'found the following note, in old Roman cap- 
ital-letter type: 
‘* At the time when Mr. Algernon Sidney was ambassador 
at the court of Denmark, Monsieur Terlon, the French am- 
bassabor, had the confidence to tear out of the book of mot- 


toes in the king’s library this verse, which Mr. Sidney, accord- 
ing to the liberty allowed to all noble strangers, had written 


in it: Manus hac, inimica Tyrannis, 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 


“Though Moniseur Terlon understood not a word of Latio, 
he was told by others the meaning of that sentence, which he 
considered as a libel upon the French government, and upon 
such as were then sitting up in Denmark by French assistance 
or example.”’ 

What more natural or reasonable than that Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock, et alii, when a motto was wanted for the 
infant state, should copy this excellent sentiment{from that 
identical volume of Sidney’s works, which had been presented 


to the library of Harvard College by Thomas Hollis ? 


where by teachers, 


W. 4. M, 


TWO STATE CAPITALS. 


1, What is the capital of Louisiana? Has there been any 
recent legislation on the matter ? 

2. Please explain why Rhode Island has two capitals, and 
also how it was brought about. J. O. TAYLOR. 

Midlothian, Texas, 1885. 

Ans.—1. The capital of Louisiana is Baton Rouge. It was 
changed to this place a few years ago. 

2. The history of Rhode Island has, like all states, some 
peculiarities. Originally it was a pure democracy. At that 
time it had five settlements, — Providence, Newport, Bristol, 
Greenwich, and Kingstown. The ‘‘ General Assembly” came 
to be held in each of these towns, seriatim. Subsequently 
these towns became county seats, and one after another was 
dropped as a place of holding the ‘General Assembly.’’ 
Finally, long before the adoption of the Constitution, the Leg- 
islature,—still called, as now, the ‘‘ General Assembly,’’—held 
an annual session, by law, at Providence in January, and at 
Newport in May, for the inauguration of the governor, the 
appointment and confirmation of executive officers, and the 
transaction of such legislative business as may be necessary; 
the session occupying but a few days,—generally a week or ten 
days. The state has two state-houses, one at each capital, 
built many years ago, and as the custom of holding the “ elec- 
tion,’’ as it is called (really it should be named the “ inaugura- 
tion ’’), furnishes an opportunity for a pleasant festival in the 
beautifnl ** City by the Sea,’’ including a sail upon the pictur- 
esque Narragansett Bay, the finest bay in the world,—the good 
people of this little commonwealth are pleased to continue this 
arrangement. Thus Providence and Newport still continue to 
be the capitals of the state of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. 


SOLUTION OF THE NOTES PROBLEM. 

In answer to G. W. Cook’s mathematical query, in issue of 
Jan. 1, I give the following: 

The note in either case matures (becomes legally due) Nov. 
4, 1884. Answer to the first is $504.8925; to the second, $505.- 
1475, The difference between the two is this: Counting two 
months from July 1, we have Sept. 1, and counting the time 
two months before Nov. 4, we have Sept. 4, giving a difference 
of three days, which accounts for the difference in the net 
proceeds M. AsHTON GorRE, 

Hillsboro, O., 1885. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION. 

Below are my solutions of the examples in Mathematical 
Queries, proposed by G@. W. Cook in Tu# JOURNAL: 

1. Term of discount, 64 days; discount of $500 for that time, 
at 6 per cent , is $5.33!4; proceeds are $494 67. 

2. Term of discount, 63 days; discount of $500 for that time, 
at 6 per cent., is $5 25; proceeds are $494.75, 

$494 75 — $494 67 .08 difference. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 3, 1885. A. N. FELLows. 


SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA, 

Will you give through Tue JouRNAL the date of the intro- 
duction of slavery into Virginia? Both 1619 and 1620 are 
claimed as the date. B. 

Ans.—Both dates are found in histories in common use in 
theschools. Bancroft is, however, probably reliable. He says: 

‘*In the month of August of that year [1620] * * * a Dutch 
man-of-war entered James River and landed 20 negroes for 
sale. This is, indeed, the sad epoch of the introduction of 
negro slavery in the English colonies.”’” He quotes as his au- 
thority, Beverley’s Virginia, 35; Stith, 182; Chalmas, 49; 
Burk, I. 212; and Hening, I. 146”’ 


THE ‘‘ TRUTH’’ PROBLEM, 

Please give a clear solution in JoURNAL OF EpuUCATION of 
the following,—viz : A speaks the truth 3 times in 4; B,4 
times in 5; and C, 6 times in 7. What is the probability of an 
event which A and B assert, and C denies ? 

Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa., 1884. Samvugt C. LEE, 

The probability that A’s statement is false = }, B’s= }, C’s 
=}, The probability that A and B would concur in a false- 
hood =} X }=,j,. The probability that a statement affirmed 
by A and B, but denied by C, is false = a5 = = J. 

39 (certainty) — J, (probability of faisehood = }3, prob- 
ability of the truth of the statement. C. A. Strout. 

Crawford, N. J., Jan, 2, 1885, 

[We are ready for further solutions } 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

Please mention the names and address of three or four of 
the best secular school weekly newspapers adapted to the com- 
prehension of children ranging in age from 8 to 15 years. If I 
can find a suitable paper, I think of trying the experiment of 
substituting it in place of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Read- 
ers in my school. FRANK PIERCE, 

Fort Laramie, Wyoming Ter., Dec., 1884 

Ans.—The Week’s Current, published by E. O. Vaile, Oak 
Park, Lil. ; Harper’s Young Folks, published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York; The Scholar’s Companion, published by 
C. W. Hagar, 697 Broadway, New York; and The School 
Herald, published at Chicago. Several of these, however, are 


monthly. 


CAPITAL OF BOLIVIA. 


Will you kindly inform me what is the present capital of 
Bolivia ? L. J. Burexss. 
Falmouth, Mass., Jan 5, 1885. 


Ans.—Sucre (or Chuquisaca). It was formerly La Paz, 


QUERIES. 
Give this to the readers to solve mentally, by analysis: 
If a wolf can eat a sheep in % of an hour, or a bear can eat 
one in 34 of an hour, in what time can both eat what remains 
of a sheep after the bear has been eating from it }¢ hour ? 


Jamaica, Ia., Jan., 1886, J, Q. 
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Boston, JAN. 22, 1885. 


Mrs. Kewxoase, in her article on illegible writing, 
suggests a “ sarcophagus-shaped box,” or a “crematory ” 
for “all bad writing” of the pupils. Would she build 
a “crematory” or make a “coffin” for the bad writing 
of the teachers? If so, which would require to be the 
larger, that for pupils or teachers ? 


ATTENTION is called to the excellent program of ex- 
ercises, found in another column, arranged by President 
Peck for the annual meeting of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction. Rhode Island always has a spirited 
and enthusiastic gathering whenever this Institute 
meets. The teachers of neighboring states may find it 
advantageous to attend. 


Taos who have read our full reports of the several 
state ‘teachers’ associations, held during a month past, 
will have observed the vigorand manliness, and indeed 
aggressiveness, of the papers read and the discussions 
which followed, upon the most prominent and impor- 
tant topics connected with educational matters. Some 
of the western states have exhibited a force and a pro- 
gressiveness that promise well for the advancement of 
their schools. 


Tue large gathering of the New-England members 
of the National Educational Association, at the Revere 
House last Saturday, with the remarkably, harmonious 
character of the meeting and the unanimity of senti- 
ment apparent, is an auspicious omen of the spirit of 
concord and union which is coming more and more to 
mark the profession of teaching. If the teachers of the 
country should lay aside all narrowness and personal 
jealousies, and show the same esprit de corps which 
characterizes some of the other guilds, it will largely 
increase their usefulness and influence upon the com- 
munity. ‘ 


Tue teachers of Florida are weary of that unwieldly 
method of having a county constitute a single school 
district, and have memorialized the legislature for a law 
making each township one school district, with full 
powers to carry on schools within its limits. When 
New England shall have united its school districts, 
making one district to each town, and Florida and other 
states have divided their county districts into town 
units, we shall then be more fully and successfully car- 
rying out the old New-England idea that the town is 
the true and proper unit in government, 


Tue American Institute of Instruction is fortunate 
in having decided on a place for its meeting next July, 
and in finding one so admirably prepared to accommo- 
date large numbers as Newport, the “City by the 
Sea.” President Patterson is hard at work securing 
the best speakers, and making arrangements for a large 
gathering. The good people of Newport have already 
engaged the Casino for the use of the Institute. 

The National Association has not yet settled upon 
the place for its meeting. President Soldan has lately 
made a trip East and South, but at the last advices 
the place had not been fully decided upon. 


Tue first two articles in the January-February num- 
ber of Epucarion, now just published, have reference 
to normal schools. The first is by E. H. Long, of St 


i| Louis, on “ Intellectual Training in the Normal School,” 


and the second is by Dr. Thomas Hunter, of New York, 
entitled “Normal Schools: Their Necessity and 
Growth.” These articles will be widely read, as 
they are characterized by great ability and force of 
reasoning. No more important subject is now before 
the educational world than that of normal schools. 
“ As is the teacher, so is the school,” and the character 
and ability of the teachers of the country will be largely 
stamped by the normal schools. This number contains 
eight articles, besides “ Foreign Notes”; and is embel- 
lished by a steel-plate portrait of that eminent art ed- 
ucator, Louis Prang. 


‘*SELDom have more interesting and eloquent eulogies been 
delivered in the Senate than those to-day in memory of Sena- 
tor Anthony. The most noticeable were those delivered by 
Senators Edmunds, Hoar, and Ingalls.”’ 

Thus reads a special despatch in the Boston Adver- 
tiser of Tuesday, Jan. 20, dated at Washington, Mon- 
day, the 19th. Thomas H. Benton passed thirty years 
in the U.S. Senate, and Senator Anthony twenty-five 
years, having been elected for the fifth full term, which 
had he lived would have completed his thirty years. 
The beginning of this service dates back to the ante 
bellum times, and he was, at the time of his death, the 
only man in the Senate who had remained a member 
continuously from that date. What changes, what 
growth, what progress this country has made during 
these twenty-five years! Can we say,— nowhere has 
the advancement been greater than in educational 
matters ? 


“ Orners have pupils fold their hands behind them, 
and this position has the advantage of keeping the spine 
straight and the shoulders back.” So says Miss Folger 
in her excellent article in this issue. Against this 
practice, however, we wish decidedly to protest. Let 
any one take the “position of a soldier” and he will 
readily see that there is a reason for turning the elbows 
in, next the body, with the palms of the hands to the 
front. While standing thus the shoulders are neces- 
sarily thrown back. But in that position it is impos- 
sible to fold the hands behind the back. The folding of 
hands behind the back necessarily induces round shoul- 
ders, and in that position the shoulders cannot be thrown 
back so as to open and extend the lungs. 

Again, we would like to call attention to what Miss 
Folger says about opening windows. Mauch of the time 
“windows can be lowered an inch at the top without 
there being a draft.” But the great difficulty lies in 
the fact that, while the teacher is sitting at her desk, 
with the whole mind occupied in hearing a recitation, 
the condition of windows and temperature and drafts, 
is utterly forgotten, and the room may become too cool, 
and the draft may blow upon some frail child, and sick- 
ness, or even death, are the result. . 

We desire to call attention to the sensible suggestions 
found in Miss Folger’s paper, especially where she says: 
“Ohildren are not machines,” but “immortal beings,”’ 
to be “trained, mentally, morally, and physically, and 
it is the teacher’s duty to think on these things,’ We 
have known not a few persons deformed for life, with 
curved spine and one hip higher than the other by that 
reprehensible practice,—still prevalent in some schools, — 


of keeping the children standing during recitations. In 


such case the pupils will almost invariably stand with 
the weight of the body on one foot, with the hip dropped 
down and the spine curved. There ought to be a law 
preventing children in school from standing more than 
ten minutes at a time. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONAL REPORT. 


The Board of Education of the State of Massachu- 
setts has presented to the legislature its forty-eighth an- 
nual report, and accompanying it is the forty-eighth an- 
nual report of the Secretary of the Board. During this 
period of nearly half a century since the Board was or- 
ganized, it has had five secretaries, and the state may 
well be proud of the record of these officers: Horace 
Mann from 1837 to 1848, Barnas Sears from 1848 to 
1855, George S. Boutwe!l from 1855 to 1861, Joseph 
White from 1861 to 1877, and John W. Dickinson 
from 1877 to the present time. It is safe to say that 
the forty-eight annual reports of these several gentle- 
men to the Board of Education form a body of educa- 
tional intelligence, and a system of educational prin- 
ciples of rare value and ability, These reports also 
contain the record of great and marvelous strides of 
improvement in the educational affairs of this common- 
wealth. The present volume will well repay careful 
perusal by every thoughtful educator in our land. 

The most noticeable feature, perhaps, of the year’s 
progress is found in the law obliging every town and 
city in the state to furnish free text-books to all the 
school-children. So far as we know this is the first in- 
stance of a state by legislative enactment providing for 
free text-books and free supplies to all the youth in the 
public schools of the state. Of this law the Board says: 


‘* There are, doubtless, objections of considerable weight to 
such a measure, but they are thought by many to be more 
than counterbalanced by the advantages offered. 

‘* The appendix to a former report of this Board contained a 
paper from Mr. William Connell, Jr., superintendent of 
schools in Fall River, setting forth the workings of such a pol- 
icy in that city, adopted under the permissive act of our legis- 
lature, dated March, 1873. 

‘The books and stationery, purchased by wholesale, for the 
seven years included in the report, cost yearly, on the aver- 
age attendance, but $1.18 per capita, and $0.64 on the enroll- 
ment, probably a saving of 40 to 50 per cent. over the former 
method. 

‘* Under this method of supply, all the pupils stand upon 
the same level. Those compelled to depend on free text-books, 
as a charity, under the old system, felt humiliated,—a condi- 
tion of mind unfavorable to progress. School attendance is 
greatly improved by free text-books. 

‘* The new system has this additional advantage,—undoubt- 
edly a very great one,—it enables the work of the schools to be 
promptly taken up and carried forward without delay.” 


Another subject of great importance is thus mentioned 
by the Board: 


‘Daring the year the Board has given attention to instruc- 
tion in the physiological effects of alcohol. Several of our 
states,—viz , New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, New 
York, and Michigan,—have, by special enactments, made such 
instruction mandatory in all their public schocls, Massachu- 
setts long since provided by statute for instruction in physiol- 
ogy, hygiene, and temperance. To learn to what extent the 
physiological effects of alcohol are included in such instruction 
in our normal schools, the principals of the several schools 
were requested to furnish to the Board outlines of their re- 
spective work, to which prompt replies were received. 

‘From these outlines, it appears that more or less attention 
is given to the subject by all the schools; and, in a majority 
of them, the instruction indicated is fairly adequate to the im- 
portance of the subject and the circumstances under which 
it is given. The evils inflicted upon the commonwealth by the 
use of alcoholic beverages are far too numerous and grave to 
be regarded with indifference. How far they may be lessened 
or prevented by the thorough instruction of all our youth in 
regard to them, is a problem that must awaken the most in- 
tense solicitude in the breast of every patriotic citizen.” 


The discussion of intelligent supervision, with a dis- 
criminating description of the intelligent supervisor, is 
a timely topic of great interest and practical value. It 
is believed that the supervision of schools in this state 
will bear favorable comparison with supervision else- 
where, whether we regard state, or city and town super- 
vision. We have not space at this time to speak of the 
important topic of evening schools, of the New Orleans 
Exhibit, of the statistical tables with their valuable les- 
sons, or of many other subjects of paramount interest. 
The full report of the secretary is not yet published. It 


will be referred to hereafter. 
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SOUTHERN SENTIMENT ON NATIONAL 
AID FOR EDUCATION. 


As we have predicted, the people of the southern 
states, of both races and every class, are rapidly finding 
out the significance of the bill for National Aid to Ed- 
ucation, now awaiting the action of the lower branch of 


Congress. The Richmond Despatch, the organ of the 
Democratic party of the state of Virginia, publishes a 
forcible argument in favor of the bill by Dr. Curry, and 
quotes a strong indorsement of the measure from the 


Atlanta Constitution, the leading journal of Georgia. 
The Despatch puts in a significant reminder to the 
party leaders, to the effect that the rising tide of pop- 
ular determination was evident last autumn, and really 
imperiled the reélection to Congress of certain eminent 
gentlemen known to be opposed to the measure, and 
that the coming election for governor will largely turn 
on this question, the great readjuster champion, Mahone, 
having already prepared tables showing the people of 
every county what they have lost by the negligence of 
their representatives in Congress. Mr. Willis, of Ken- 
tucky, who has the house bill in charge, “ speaks out in 
meeting” to the effect that it was necessary to send cir- 
culars into some of the southern states, at the last elec- 
tion, to refute the charge that the democratic party 
was opposed to this measure. Mr. Willis is very 
confident that a majority of the House will vote for a 
practical measure, the only hindrance being the prodi- 
gious rush of rival measures and the rules of procedure, 
which give to a hostile minority the power to delay ac- 
tion. He says the opposition to the bill is declining, 
and that more than one great statesman has heard from 
his constituents in a way that has set him on a new 
course of thinking. All this is favorable. One of the 
most important departments of American education is 
the schooling of public men by the higher classes of the 
people in those question, which touch on the more vital 
concerns of republican society. The lesson to the pub- 
lic men of the country from the agitation of this meas- 
ure for the good of the children will, in itself, be not 
the least important result of the great statute for Na- 
tional Aid to Education. 

Mr. Reagan, M.C., of Texas, has been interviewed 
in Washington, and speaks out decidedly in opposition 
to the bill for National Aid. His reasons seem better 
calculated for the meridian of Texas than for the larger 
horizon of the United States of America. He declares 
that Texas has ample means to educate her own children ; 
that the measure tends to centralize power in the na- 
tional government ; that Congress has no right to ap- 
propriate money for education ; and that the democratic 
platform in Texas contains a plank opposed to National 
Aid. But Mr, Reagan has only to look across the bor- 
der to find states, like Arkansas and Louisiana, which 
cannot educate their children. Indeed, the school-men 
of his own state would tell him that, spite of its pro- 
spective school fund, it is only within a year or two that 
any satisfactory progress has been made in the country 
schools, and the best-informed educators are certain that 
the state, just now, will be greatly aided in this way. 
Mr. Reagan is now driving a bill through the House 
that is fraught with a dozen perils of centralization 
against one from this temporary scheme for aid to edu- 
cation, The Nation, ever since the beginning, has done 
this very thing in all possible ways. Indeed, it was 
only by the consent of the whole people that Texas was 
permitted, on entering the Union, to retain her own 
school lands. It is true the representatives of this state 
in the Senate, last winter, opposed the bill, and the pol- 
iticians who built the platform of the dominant party, 
last summer, indorsed their action. But the recent his- 
tory of Texas is full of solemn warnings to the class of 
Venerable statesmen who are concerned at the progress 
of reading and writing among the people. A large and 
influential minority do not approve this attitude of lead- 
'ng politicians, and believe it hostile to the true inter- 
cata of this rapidly growing commonwealth. All planks 
'0 political platforms are movable, and no man knoweth 
= day or hour when the most eminent statesman who 

4s left the children out of his program may be told to 


“move on,” because his constituents “have no use” 
for his services, 


— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— We have received a pleasant call from Prof. J.T. Ridgway, 
lately from Macon City, Mo. Prof. Ridgway is now pursuing 
an advanced course of study in political and social science at 
Yale College. 


— The excellent address of our associate, Rev. A. D, Mayo, 
entitled ‘* Building for the Children in the South,” we are 
gratified to see republished by the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, for general distribution. It is a just appreciation of a 
paper calculated to be widely useful. 


— The Massachusetts school superintendents will hold an 
adjourned meeting in the school-committee rooms, Mason 
street, Boston, Friday, January 23, at 10 30 a. m., to consider 
the subjects of evening schools and the necessary legislation 
concerning them, and tenure of office for teachers and super- 
intendents. 


— Dr. J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y., sends out a circular- 
letter in behalf of a committee of the National Council of Edu- 
cation, in regard to the ‘no recess” plan in schools. He asks 
for answers to ten questions, as to its working, where it bas 
been tried. Those interested are requested to write to Dr. 
Hoose for the circular. 


— President J. C. Greenough, of the Massachusetts State 
Agricultural College, favored us with a call, and reports the 
college in excellent condition, numbering over one hundred 
students. President Greenough is still exhibiting his usual 
industry and activity. Besides the entire executive and ad- 
ministrative care of the college, he conducts classes in history, 
mental science, and political economy, and preaches every 
Sunday morning in the college chapel. 


— On January 16, Dr. Wm. T. Harris opened the course of 
regular lectures before the Boston Evening High School. The 
lectures to follow in the course will be given by Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, Hon. J. W. Patterson, Col. Carroll D. Wright, Mgr. 
Capel, and President Bartlett of Dartmouth College. This is 
probably the largest, best appointed, and best taught evening 
high echool in the country. Mr. E. C. Carrigan, member of 
the State Board of Education, is the bead master. The enroll- 
ment at the present time is over two thousand. More than 
sixty per cent. are supposed to be graduates of grammar and 
higher schools. 


— Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College, died at New 
Haven, January 14, aged sixty-eight. Prof. Silliman was the 
son of Prof. Benjamin Silliman, whom Edward Everett styled 
the *‘ Nestor of American science.”’ Born on Dec. 4, 1816, at 
New Haven, he graduated at Yale College at the age of 21. 
In the following year he was appointed an instructor in 
chemistry, mineralogy, and geology at Yale, and was associ- 
ated with his father in the editorial management of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science and Arts, which the elder Silliman 
had founded twenty years before. Eight years later, in 1846, 
he became professor of applied chemistry at Yale. In connec- 
tion with this chair he established the Yale Scientific School, 
which afterward developed into the Sheffield Scientific School, 
a work in which he was assisted by the late Professor Norton. 
In 1854, on the retirement of his father from the professorship 
of general and applied chemistry in Yale College, he succeeded 
to the chair. In 1869 he was appointed state chemist of Con- 
necticut. He was the author of several text-books on chem- 
istry and physics, which attained wide popularity, as well as 
other scientific works. 


— In a lecture by Mr. Alfred Hemenway, before the Y. M. 
C. Association of Boston, Mr. Hemenway gave some account 
of the maxims of common law, which date back to the reign of 


Edward 

First, ‘A man’s home is his castle.”” It is his castle against 
an execution of civil process, but not against a criminal act. In 
the latter case a sheriff can break down a man’s door. In the 
former case the sheriff cannot enter unless the outside door is 
open; if that is open he can, if necessary to his purpose, break 
down inside doors. 

Second, ‘‘ No one is bound to do what is impossible.’’ Ara- 
bella Goddard, the famous pianist, was sued for non-appear- 
ance, by her manager, although she sent a physician’s certifi- 
cate of her sickness. The court held there was no breach of 
contract, because sickness is an act of God, and therefore the 
case came under this maxim. 

Third, ‘‘ No one can be judge in his own case.”’ 

Fourth, ‘‘ The law provides for the future, the judge for the 

” 


Fifth, ‘‘ Ignorance of the law excuses no one,” 
Sixth, ‘‘1t concerns the public that there should be an end 


of litigation.” 
Seventh, ‘‘No one is obliged to furnish evidence against 


himeelf.”’ 

Eighth, ‘“‘ No cause of action can grow out of an illegal or 
questionable occurrence.’”’ 

Ninth, ‘“‘ The king can do no wrong.” 

The speaker further said that it should be borne in mind 
that the law does not deal with morals as such, but with obli- 
gations. It may interest some to know that the law is above 
spelling, and that bad spelling does not vitiate a contract. If 
the word sounds like that which the man intended, the law is 
satisfied. The word ‘‘junior’’ is not a legal part of a man’s 
name, 


Epmunp Aspout.—A cablegram from Paris, of Jan. 17, an- 
nounces the death of this famous French author and academi- 
cian. He was one of the best known, as Well as one of the 
most voluminous writers of the French nation. He began his 
literary career when he was only about 20 years of age. He 
wrote novels and plays; he contributed largely to the press, 
and especially upon political subjects. In his letters to several 
Paris newspapers during the Franco-Prussian war, he wrote 


with a spirit and foree that drew general notice, his articles 
often containing expressions of a dislike for the Germans. 
When a contributor to the Gaulois newspaper (1867-70) he se- 
verely criticised the ministers of Napoleon IIL, while he paid 
court to the Emperor himself, who made him an officer of the 
Legion of Honor in 1867. In February, 1870, the Emperor ap- 
pointed him a member of the Council of State. On the out- 
break of the war in July, 1870, he accompanied MacMahon’s 
army to Alsace as war correspondent of the Soir newspaper. 
After the battle of Worth he narrowly escaped capture. His 
war letters often expressed his hatred of the Germans, and two 
years later, while on a visit to Alsace, he was arrested. His 
arrest seemed without justification in time of peace, and cre- 
ated a flerce newspaper discussion, which ended in his early 
release, and this brought him more prominently before the 
public. As a politician, he was, after the manner of a great 
many of his countrymen, on various sides, usually discovering 
a singular affinity between his interests and his convictions. 
Socially, he was very popular, and was always welcomed to the 
salons of Paris. Asa result of his labors, he amassed a large 
fortune, and occupied a handsome mansion in the city. About 
one year ago he was elected a member of the French Academy 
by 19 votes against 14 for M. Coppée. He lacked afew days of 
being 56 years of age. 


DRIFT. 


— Every traveler unfortunate enough to be kept awake 
through the watches of a summer night, in one of those towns 
favored by a nocturnal concert of every species of the domes- 
tic animal creation, has observed how the barking of one dog 
wakes up a response from another, answered by a feline chorus, 
the bleat of sheep, with a thorough bass of assinine bray, all 
giving the impression that the human side of the place is in a 
tumult, when, in reality, the only disturbance among the peo- 
ple is the nuisance aforesaid. Even so what some of our met- 
ropolitan journals call a “‘ great popular uprising against the 
common schools,” is often nothing more than an outbreak 
of detraction from their chronic enemies, passed around from 
journal to journal, until, deafened by their own uproar, these 
good people fancy that the parents of the country are respon- 
sible for the disturbance. The wonderful facilities for raising 
a breeze in the —e account for a good deal of what is 
called ‘‘ popular dissatisfaction ’’ with the results of American 
education. 

— We are informed that the Pope of Rome is considering 
the propriety of conferring some honorable distinction on Miss 
Caldwell, of Virginia, who has offered $300,000 to found in the 
United States a college for priests, similar to the Propaganda 
in the holy city. In this intention the JournnaL or Epuca- 
TION is most happy to assure the Holy Father of its approba- 
tion. We would even indorse an order of nobility, to which 
every good woman should be admitted who would consecrate 
her wealth to some rational endowment for the education of 
the people. When we read the sickening details of the selfish 
and showy fashionable life in which so many American women 
are burying their womanhood, destroying their families, and 
deepening the gulf of hatred between the selfish rich and the 
violent poor, we hail with joy the divine impulse that prompts 
any lady of wealth to look beyond herself and lend a hand for 
the uplifting of the children of the ignorant masses. And cer- 
tain it is that, unless the frightful barbarism that now reigns 
through the lower regions of American life is overcome by a 
revival of unselfishness in the favored classes, and broad states- 


manship in the Capitol, the hour is coming when history will 
repeat itself, and the high places of the land shall be brought 
low, and the valleys exalted, and al] flesh shall again behold 
the awful judgments of the Lord. 


— While we thoroughly believe in the value of the kinder- 
garten principle, and heartily indorse all genuine work in this 
direction, we are compelled to bear testimony against a grow- 
ing class of excellent people, who seem to have lost their head 
in a whirl of enthusiasm over the magical virtues of this name, 
and are doing a positive injury to primary education by their 
extravagant claims for this special type of instruction. The 
country is swarming with impecunious old ladies and inexperi- 
enced girl-graduates of kindergarten training schools, who fill 
the minds of anxious mothers with abuse even of the best 
primary-school work, and claim that nothing can be done un- 
less the infants are carried through the regulation course of 
“‘ gifts ’’ and exercises under their supervision. In numerous 
instances their “ kindergarten ’’ is only a device for the rapid 
spoiling of little children, a disorderly nursery, or a place 
where a round of puerile ceremonies is enacted, mechanical to 
the last degree, an insufferable weariness to every well-con- 
structed child; Unless the followers of Froebel are prepared 
to see the kindergarten go down under the disgust of sensible 
American mothers, they must put the brakes on the movement 
in several directions,—such as flinging peasant Germany in 
the face of superior American mothers ; assuming that a 
green graduate, who never had the charge of a child for a 
week, by virtue of a diploma and a box of gifts, should be 
called in to relieve a sensible woman of the care of her nur- 
sery; that the common school is a failure, and our primary 
teachers school-room tyrants and child destroyers; with other 
assertions, equally absurd. The practical genius of our people 
is gradually reconstructing primary education in all schools, 
and the labors of Froebel will be largely utilized in the coming 
arrangements for the training of the little ones. Meanwhile 


ignorance, superficiality, reckless partisanship, and voluble 
conceit, are no more respectable under this new title than an- 


der any former catch-word, now gone to its own place, 


ar 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Annnal Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of New Hampshire. By Hon. James W. Patter- 
son. Concord; 1884. Pp. 308. 

It is seldom that we find a report of this kind so full of val- 
uable hints, so suggestive, or indicating so rapid progress in 
the schools of the state, as this report of Superintendent Pat- 
terson. It comprises his own report, extracts from reports of 
city superintendents and town committees, report of the State 
Normal School, report of the State Teachers’ Association, Ed- 
ucational Addresses, and the usual statistical tables. Some of 
the city and town reports contain wholesome advice and 
sound educational doctrine. F. H. Lyford, of Littleton, says: 
“ Every school should first of all see that its pupils are able to 
read well; that they are fair penmen, and can write a good 
letter in good English, correctly spelled; know the first prin- 
ciples of business, and be capable of keeping accounts. These 
things at least should be done. Any system of training which 
fails to fit the great mass for real life-work must be looked 
upon as an absolute failure. Better do one thing and do it 
well, than attempt much and accomplish little of practical 
value.”’ 

M. H. Wells, of Claremont, says: ‘‘ Good moral character, in 
the view of the law, stands first in the qualifications fora 
teacher. Without that, education and talent, however ex- 
tended, do not entitle to a certificate for teaching in our pub 
lic schools. And this is right; for the welfare of the state, the 
civil prosperity of the people, depends more on the fear of 
God and the righteousness toward men which He requires, 
than upon the education of the intellect apart from Christian 
morality.”’ 

Superintendent Patterson proposes a system of gradation for 
country schools, and a regular course of study, with ‘‘a graded 
curriculum covering the whole period assigned to the common- 
school course.’’ In reference to the temperance law, he says: 
**T am glad and proud to report that I know of no objection 
to the law in any quarter. The victims of bad habits who 
do not wish to save the children, have sunk below the instincts 
of humanity and are very rare.”’ 

In a lecture on “‘ Books,’’ by Prof. Louis Pollens, of Dart- 
mouth College, we find the following: ‘‘‘ The character of the 
children is the foundation of the State.’ Not armies, not na- 
vies; not beautifal and numerous churches, or libraries, or 
palaces; not manufactories, or mines, or rich farm-lands; not 
this or that political party; not this or that interpretation of 
constitutions or charters,—but the character of the children of 
the land; ‘ the character of the children is the foundation of 
the state.’”’ 

Space will not permit further quotations. More extended 
extracts will be found hereafter in our columns of “ Public 
Opinion ” and Methods.” 


Elements of Zoélogy. By C. F. Holder, Fellow of the New 
York Academy of Science, and J. B. Holder, M.D., Curator 
of Zodlogy, American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park, New York. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
This book is a very valuable addition to Appleton’s Science 

Text-books, designed for academies and schools of all grades. 
The authors present their topics in very concise and plain lan- 
guage, and furnish the results of the latest research and in- 
vestigation concerning the life histories of the various groups 
that constitute the animal kingdom. The arrangement of the 
work is excellent, and shows the general characteristics of each 
order, and how they differ. The style of the text is made at- 
tractive, and its study will stimulate students to become inves- 
tigators and collect for themselves specimens. A distinctive 
and very valuable feature of the work is the instruction given 
in reference to the economic value of animals. The illustra- 
tions are very abundant, and furnish object lessons of great 
interest. In this branch of science, object study should be re- 
quired; and dissections and drawings, no matter how imperfect 
or crude, should be insisted upon. This is the fourth volume 
in this admirable new series of Appleton’s text-books. 


— We have on our table the Fifteenth Biennial Report of the 
Supt. of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois, Hon. Henry 
Raab, superintendent. Supt Raab’s report occupies 144 pages, 
and the three hundred and more pages besides, include various 
reports of educational institutions of that great state, such as 
the State Industrial University, Normal University, institu- 
tions for the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, orphans, etc. 
Supt. Raab, in the main report, treats at length and wisely of 
Good Schools, Effective Supervision, School Hygiene, and 
Change of Teachers. Twenty-five pages are devoted to a most 
interesting history of the schools of the state. We quote the 


following: 

** The ‘ Loud School’ was common in those days. Who- 
ever remembers hearing one will not doubt the propriety of 
the term. In our schools the pupil is expected to study as 
silently as possible; in the loud school he was not supposed to 
be oaane at all unless he studied aloud. The louder one 
shouted, the better student he was, All things are going on at 
once; one is going over the spelling lesson,—b-a ba, k-e-r ker, 
baker ; c-i ci, d-er der, cider. Another rehearses the multi 
plication table; another shouts from the Columbian Orator, 

My name is Norval;’ a fourth is conning his lesson in the 
New Testament as if he read the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Hollered 
be Thy name’; and in the midst of this bedlam may 
be heard the din of the masculine bass of the teacher, raised 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction. It seems as 
if it would not be possible to learn anything in such a con- 
fusion of sounds ; but a teacher who pursued the silent 
method could rarely get along with pupils used to the loud 
school, Some schools gave a special period of loud study for 


the preparation of the spelling lesson only, Such schools are 


frequently mentioned in the county histories, and were much 
more frequent than is shown b ese books. I heard one in 
Greene in 1831. The last one I can find mentioned was in 
Brown County as late as 1852.” 


Happily, these schools now exist only in history. 


— William R, Jenkins, of New York, will shortly publish a 
Spanish play by Don Manual Breton de los Herreros, entitled 
La Independencia, carefully annotated by Prof.W. I. Knapp, 
of Yale College. It is intended for students in Spanish; but 
as it is a bright, amusing comedy, it will doubtless bs read 
with pleasure by others than students. It will be well printed, 
and like the French series, Thé4're Contemporain, will be sold 
at 25 cents. 

— Educational News, Vol. I, No. 1, Harrisburg, Pa., 
published by the Educational News Co.; Albert N. Raub, ed- 
itor,—a sprightly sixteen-page weekly school journal. We 
cordially welcome brother Raub to the fraternity, well-known 
as he is as editor and writer already. We commend the new 
paper heartily to the teachers. 


Pamphlets Received.— Our Superintendents of Public Instruction of 
Indiana, by Hubert M. Skinner; Annual Report of Public Schools, To- 
ledo, O.; The Toledo Training School; First Annual Report of Supintend 
ent Pablic Schools, Philadelphia, James MacAlister; Thirty-sixth Annual 
Report Board of Education, Syracuse; Catalogue rtford High School; 
President’s Report Mars Inetituteof Technology; Reportof Schools, Lew- 
iston, Me ; Report of Board of Education, Cleveland, O.; Inaugural Dis- 
courses, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; Catalogue Norma! School, New 
Britain, Conn ; The Origin of the First German Universities, by G. G. 
Bush; Tate's improved Arithmometer: Manual and Syllabus, Public 
Schools, Erie, Pa ; Proceedings Alabama Teachers’ Assoc.; Address of 
Hon. George B. Loring, Chicago, Lil.; Report Com'r of Agriculture, Hon. 
Geo. B. Loring 1884; port of Schools, Norwich, Conn.; President’s Re. 
oe Michigan, Univ. Dr. James B. Angell, Prest.; Catalogue Washington 

igh School, D C.; Catalogue Roanoke College, Va.; St. Ignatius College, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Catalogae Tuft’s College, Mass., 1884 5: Annual Ke- 

rt ofthe President ot Taft’s College, 1883-4; Kindergarten and Primary 
hool for the Blind, by M. Anagnos; Fifty third Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 1884, 


MADISON EXCURSIONISTS. 


A social reunion of the New-England members of the Na- 
tional Educational Association which met at Madison, Wis., 
last July, was held at the Revere House in Boston on Satur- 
day, Jan. 17. About two hundred were present, occupying 
the spacious parlors of that famous hostelry which has in the 
past entertained the Prince of Wales, Dom Pedro, Prest. Grant, 
King Kalakaua, Grand Duke Alexis, Jenny Lind, Christine 
Nilsson, Parepa Rosa, Patti, and Titiens, and a host of other 
celebrities. Yet, one might well ask, when had there been gath- 
ered so much wit and wisdom as the combined educational 
representatives of the six New-England States on last Saturday 
There was ex-President Bicknell ; [Here follow the names of 
forty-seven highly distinguished men and women, but the 
hundred and fifty others, whose names, just at this moment, 
do not occur to the mind of your reporter, might think the 
mention and omission invidious, hence we omit all names, 
and proceed at once to business]. 

At three o’clock the drums beat roast beef and plum-pudding, 
—figuratively,—and the party paired off and wended its way 
slowly but surely into and around the large and cheerful dining- 
rooms. Being seated, and grace being said, the individuality 
was apparent, and for an hour and a half the corps of ancient 
waiters were busy in their professional engagements. Mean- 
while, many a bon-mot, many a story, many a reminiscence, 
many a joke,—but not a pun,—was heard; and dignified pro- 
fessors and staid matrons vied with the young and brilliant 
pedagogoguses, in the naturalness and healthfulness of the ‘‘jo- 
eand laugh” that went round and round both longer and 
shorter tables. At about half-past four the post-prandial ex- 


ercises began. 

Ex-President Bicknell, ex-president of the National Associa- 
tion and president of this gathering, arose, and was received 
with continued aoa He briefly commented upon the work 
of educational gatherings, and their influence upon the general 
welfare of the community and the individual teacher. 

He introduced as the first speaker, Dr. Merrick Lyon, of 
Providence, an ex-president of the American Institute of In- 
struction, as one of the earlier promoters of the excursion and 
social features of educational conventions. 

Dr. Lyon said that he rejoiced that the great meeting at 
Madison resulted in gathering thousands from all parts of the 
country, for the purpose of interchanging thoughts upon the 
great problems of education. He believed the social as well as 
the technically pedagogic influence of such meetings was of 
great value. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop of Connecticut followed with a graphic 
review of the influence which the Madison meeting has had on 
the public, not only in the professional work of the teacher, 
but also in the promotion of legislative attention to the de- 
mands of the times, especially in the more liberal appropria- 
tions for all educational interests. 

Miss Sarah E. Doyle, of Providence, widely known for many 
years as the principal of the Girls’ Department of the high 
school of that city, responded for the ladies. She paid a hand- 
some compliment to President Bicknell. assuring him that his 
popularity among educators was to be attributed largely to the 
fairness with which he had recognized her sex during his 

residency, and said that the ladies were much indebted to 

th him and ex-President Lyon, of the American Institute, 
for recognizing the ability of women on committees and in 
other convention work. 

Prof. Nathaniel T. Allen, of West Newton, Mass., followed 
and applauded the growing appreciation of woman’s usefulness 
and influence in education. He recommended that hereafter 
in all clubs which the men should form women should have 
membership. 

Prof. William T. Harris, LL D., of Concord, Mass., excused 
himself from presenting anything professional, saying that 
after dinner was notethe time for such matters. He said he 
only desired to bear witness that the Madison meeting was the 
greatest and most successful educational gathering ever held, 
and that the present reunion was its worthy souvenir. 

Prof. Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., of the New England Bureau of 
Education, made a happy reference to the early life of his for- 


mer pupil, the,president of the meeting. Ho said he had fol- 


lowed with pleasure and pride bis professional! progress, and, 
although an admirer of Horace Greeley, he, like thousands of 
others, had waited till the past summer to follow the Greeley- 
Bicknell advice,—"‘ Go West, young man, go West.”’ He said 
that he, with others, was present to testify to the wisdom of 
that admonition, and that he was especially happy to join them 
in reviewing so many pleasant memories of Madison and the 
greatest educations! congress on record. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Orcutt’s remarks, Mr. Charles A. 

Brown, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. was 
loudly called for; and, after him, Mr. Bond, of the Central 
Vermont railroad. It is safe to say that few railroad men are 
more popular — the educational ranks than these men. 
They were both enthusiastically received, and, while begging 
to be excused from speech-making, promised their best services 
whenever again the convention should desire to travel over 
their respective lines. 
Prof. William A. Mowry, Pb.D., managing editor of the New 
ENGLAND JouRNAL of EpUCATION, another ex-president of 
the American Institute, gave some interesting reminiscences 
of the journey to Oregon, including a graphic account of a visit 
to the old pioneer, Mr. Gray, near the mouth of the Columbia 
river. He related how this Mr. Gray, who went to Oregon in 
1836, returned to Iowa in 1852, and carried over the mountains 
a large flock of sheep, which he succeeded in driving as far as 
Astoria. When within three miles of his home, finding it nec- 
essary to transport them across Young’s Bay, he constructed a 
huge raft, and succeeded in huddling together his three hun- 
dred sheep upon this raft. While piloting them across the 
bay a severe wind arose, and they were all lost, Mr. Gray and 
his men, together with his shepherd dog, barely escaping with 
their lives; but not a single sheep was preserved alive. 

Further addressees were made by Dr. Henry Randall Waite, 
statistician of the United States Census; Mr. E. C. Carrigan, Mr. 
H. H. Lincoln, Mr. L. M Chase, Mr. Charlies W. Hill, all of 
Boston ; Mr. Charles F. Meserve of Rockland; Prof. Perry of 
Worcester, and Rev. A. E. Winship of Boston Want of space 
prevents a report of these addresses. 

Miss Emma Shaw of Providence, one of the Alaska 5 
read a charming little poem, giving a vivid picture of that 
wonderful land, with its rivers, ite mountains, and its glaciers. 
The poem was warmly greeted. 

Votes of thanks were passed to President Bicknell and Sec- 
retary Alfred Bunker and their associates of the committee of 
arrangements for the interest they had taken in matters per- 
taining to this reunion, and a hearty vote of grateful appreci- 
ation of the bountiful repast provided and many courtesies ex- 
tended by the proprietors of the Revere House. 

Dr. Mowry was instructed to send a telegram to the commit- 
tee of arrangements at Madison, thanking the people of that 
city for their generous entertainment of the New England party 
while attending the convention. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Carrigan, was passed 
unanimously: 

Resolved, That we, the New England members of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, earnestly favor the enactment 
of laws making compulsory the education of all illiterate 
minors. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Your reporter believes that he but voices the unanimous 
sense of the party present when he says that this was one of 
the most delightful reunions ever held in Boston, and that, on 
its account, thé 17th of January, 1885, will long remain marked 
as a red-letter day in the calendar of every one present. 


The following is the message sent to Madison : 

Boston, MAss., Jan. 17, 1885. 
To His Excellency, J. M. Rusk, Governor of Wisconsin : 

At a special reunion of two hundred of the New England 
excursionists, who went to Madison last July to attend the 
meeting of the National Educational Association, held at the 
Revere House in this city, this evening, it was voted unani- 
mously to send the following message to Madison: 

‘* The memories of Madison, —agreeable, grateful, lasting. 

** Our gratitude to the people of Madison,—first of all to His 
Excellency Governor Rask,—Judge J. H. Carpenter, Hon.Wm. 
H. Chandler, Gen. David Atwood, and the entire Committee 
of Arrangements,—deep, cordial, everlasting. 

** Our experiences at Madison, the Dells, the Great Lakes, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, on the Northern Pacific, at the Yellow- 
stone Park, down the Columbia, in the valley of the Willa- 
mette, at San Francisco, on Puget Sound, and in the far-off land 
of Alaska, are so deeply engraven upon the tablets of our 
memory that ‘ Time’s effacing fingers’ can never erase them. 

It gives us great pleasure to transmit this message to you, 
and through you to the persons named, and to the good people 
of Madison who so generously and liberally provided with 
accommodations,—ample and hospitable,—for the six thousand 
7 at the late meeting of the National Educational Asso- 

ation. 

For the reunion: THs. W. BICKNELL, Prest. 

ALFRED BUNKER, Sec’y. 
Wa. A. Mowry, Com. on Resolutions. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUMS. 


The Committee of the American Institute of Instruction, to 
whom has been intrusted the expenditure of the income of 
THE BICKNELL Fonp for 1885, offer the following premiums: 


One Premium or Tuirty 


for the best essay, not exceeding five thousand words, on the 
topic, 
“The Teacher's Tenure of Office.” 


Ont Premium or Turrty 
for the best essay, not exceeding five thousand words, on the 


topic, 
“The Functions of a Normal School.” 


These essays should be prepared and sent to the Secretary of 
the Committee, on or before June 1, 1885. They should be 
legibly written, as printer’s manuscript, and signed by fictitious 
name; this, with the real name, should be mailed! in a sealed 
envelope to the Secretary, with stamps inclosed for the return 
of manuscript if not accepted. 

D. B. Haear, Chairman, Salem, Mass. 

T. B. Srockwetu, Sec., Providence, R. I. 
T. W. BicKNELL, Boston, 


Boston, Jan, 16, 1885, 
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Teachers in Council. 


COLORADO. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual session of the Association was character 
jzed by an unusually large attendance, by the length and 
strength of the papers submitted, and the unanimity of the 
proceedings. All the meetings were held in the Denver high 
school building, perhaps the most commodious and complete 
of its kind in the west. 

Rey. M. W. Reed, D.D., a Denver clergyman, gave the open- 
ing address on Monday evening, Dec. 20. He was announced 


n the theme, “‘ Arnold of Ragby,” but substituted 
to speak yan ms in conception and epigrammatic in state- 


ture 
‘entitled ** Poetic Justice.’’ 
The following papers were presented : 
The President’s Address, David K. pe of ey This 
the ethical imagina- 


paper Was an appeal for the cultivation o 


eT amarked Results” was the suggestive title of a paper 
read by Miss Harriet Scott, of Pueblo high school. This paper 
er did not hear, and the reader modestly declined to 


i rt 
a ‘an outline of the argument. The paper was highly com- 
mended by all who heard it. The essayist claimed that much 


of a true teacher’s work does not give direct results. That 
purposes are fixed, motives invigorated, and the whole life of 
a child so touched that in after-years only can the results be- 


come apparent, 
Scientific Temperance Instruction in Schools 

resented by A. B. Copeland of Greeley. Temperance 
biel now tegin 60 see that the moral aspect of the temper- 
ance question must be supplemented by scientific and economic 
facts. Two questions present themselves for consideration : 
1. Is such instruction desirable? 2. Is it practical? In reply 
to the first query, he laid down the general proposition that 
miseries are the result of ignorance. The specific miseries 
growing out of intemperance are the result of ignorance of the 
devastating effects of alcoholism. These facts should not 
merely be told, but demonstrated to the youth. Child ren 
must be convinced of the evils of intemperance. The facts 
mast be given to them on the authority of scientific men. As 
to the second question, he admitted that there were many dif- 
ficulties in the way. But the exact truthfulness of facts upon 
temperance will gain favor and acceptance for such instruction 
as for any other branch of instruction. Legal enactment, 
while desirable, is not necessary, because growing out of this 
truthful presentation of the facts will soon appear a healthy 
public sentiment. Such instruction is practicable because it is 
right,— being in the line of the development of private and 
public virtue. Itis demanded by the people, and the peopic 
have the right to demand whatsoever they will of their own 
schools. Women, the conservators of public morals, and the 
guardians of the purity of home-life, demand that the instruc- 
tion of the home shall be amply supplemented by the educa- 
tion of the schools upon this subject. 


F. B. Gault read a paper upon *‘ A New Demand.” 


Philosophy of Teaching. 

Miss M. A. B. Witter read an exceedingly interesting paper 
upon the ‘‘ Philosophy of Teaching.’”? She referred to the 
school facilities of the present time, and to the increased oppor- 
tunities that our school youth enjoy. Results are not in pro- 
portion to the outlay and opportunity. - There is a manifest 
lack somewhere in the system of popular education. This 
failure is chargeable to the teachers themselves, who know too 
litle of the real, vital, underlying principles of their work. 
Our methods are too superficial, disconnected. We try to do 
too much, and do not awaken love and enthusiasm for study, 
an ambition to know, to excel, to achieve. When we regard 
teaching as ascience; when we masterits laws; when we apply 
them judiciously, the results of our work will be immeasurably 
greater than at present. 

What We Need. 

Jos, C. Shattuck, State Supt. of Schools, answered in a well- 
written paper the question, ‘‘What Lack We Yet?” He 
claimed that on account of the spontaneous growth of the 
school system; its cordial support; the success and ability of 
men and women in all the walks of life, who a few years ago 
were in the schools much eruder than ours; the perfection of 
our system of instruction; the zeal and ability of our educa- 
tional workers; the loyal public sentiment in behalf of free 
schools, we really lack nothing in particular. What we need 
is to continue as we have begun, bringing each part of our sys- 
tem to higher perfection. No great innovation or unsettlin 
of present conditions are desirable or necessary. He linet 
with this sentiment: ‘* The Free Schools of America, right or 
wrong. If wrong, make them right; if right, make them better.” 


The Microscope. 


Dr. H. F. Wegener, of the West Denver schools, submitted a 
paper upon ** The Microscope in the School-room.’”’ - 
ers shou!d not content themselves with teaching the text- 
books. They should give pupils such lessons as will excite cu- 
riosity, and lead children to observe what is about them. Les- 
Sons can be given that will cause them to devote their hours of 
recreation to profitable and pleasant investigation, or lead them 
to self-education, which is the best education, The micro- 
fee has more points of application to the affairs of every-day 
ife than any other instrument. He begins studying by the 
eves and division of the lower forms of animal and vegeta- 

@ life, taking yeast for the first study, followed by the proto- 
coccus, bacteria, etc. The concluding words of the paper are 
, ea Referring to the microscope he said : ‘‘ But its value 
— not lie wholly in the immediate knowledge which we gain 
pe Boe use. It excites in us a desire to go farther than mere 
. ~ ernal appearance, The curiosity to know something about 
nature of an object, its life, and the conditions which 
pa it into existence, leads us to become unconsciously 
led pendent observers. My observation and experience have 
vi to believe that the teacher who has stored his mind 
; accurate and positive knowledge, and has this knowledge 
ential available form, can do better teaching, can secure more 
sUstactory and happier results than he with whom a certifi- 
cate and a school is the climax of his ambition.” 


Chas. A, McMurray, of Denver, read an abl “Th 
ory as Related to Practice in Teaching.” 


School Libraries. 
C. Houghan, principal of the Gilpin School, Denver, 
* paper on ‘School Libraries,” detailing her experience 


Mrs, F, 
Tread 


in the matter. As this is just nowan important theme, I shall 
quote quite fully from her paper. 

“* The fallacy of teaching children not to read light and im- 
moral literature, and the inability to place in their hands any- 
thing better, led to the resolution to procure suitable reading 
for the pupils, and so far as possible remove the blight that 
comes from impure writings. With the co-operation of my 
assistant teachers a plan of action was matured, our first step 
being to enthuse the pupils with the idea of a school library 
that should furnish them with all the reading they needed, 
that should belong to them, that our success depended almost 
wholly on their influence and efforts,— and thus the ball was 
set rolling. Children are easily aroused to any good work, and 
are untiring when made to fee! that their efforts are of impor- 
tance, and it is to the pupils we owe our present library more 
than to any individual exertions, Their ceaseless talk at 
home on the subject of such interest to them was the key that 
opened many a purse. Besides, they were taught to feel that 

e nickle and penny contributions were not too small to be of 
value. We have a large number of books purchased with the 
ae of our boys; others the prodact of self-denying girls. 
Who shall say that great results are not secoeunliahed by the 
children when their efforts are guided aright ? Letters were 
sent to parents asking their co-operation and such contribu- 
tions as they could afford. Personal appeals were made to 
liberal citizens. In this way several hundred dollars were 
raised, which sum was invested in books carefully selected. 
Oar library is yet so Poung that no plan of maintaning it has 
commended itself. The birthday fund, which is a contribu- 
tlon by the pupil of as many pennies as he is years old, and 
the Christmas offering by the school, have contributed upwards 
of $100 since the first of last September. This will not allow 
the library to get depleted, and may prove a safe support.” 


Reading. 

School Reading”? was discussed by E. C. Stevens of Ala- 
mosa, Reading is the key that unlocks the storehouse of 
knowledge. The schools should not attempt to secure elocu- 
tionary effect in reading. The principal thing is to culti- 
vate a decided taste for good reading, and to secure good inter- 
pretation, silent or oral, of the thought of the author; and 
also to awaken an interest in the very best literature extant. 
To this end school-readers should not be so much on the scrap- 
book-order. Instead of compiling a fourth or fifth reader from 
the writings of fifty or seventy-five authors, he would have a 
reader made up of the best selections taken from a half-dozen 
of the best authors. Then pupils will become interested and 
thoroughly posted in the lives and writings of a few authors. 
This familiarity will ultimately lead to a careful study of other 
authors, thus sharpening the appetite for the brightest and 
best in our literature. Language culture should always ac- 
company the course in reading; also the study of the force and 
significance of figurative language should receive due attention. 


Other Speakers. 


** Mistakes in School Management’”’ was the theme of E. L. 
Byington of Colorado Springs. In an apt manner many mis- 
takes were characterized. It is difficult to give a proper ab- 
stract of this able paper. 

Supt. Gove concluded the program by giving the Association 
an admirable extemporaneous talk upoa ‘‘ The Teacher out of 
School.” He thought a teacher should be an honest, polite 
citizen ; should assume no false dignity ; not burden le 
with tedious details of his school experience; not show by his 
actions the ‘‘ harness marks’’ of his calling. By the use of 
happy illustrations he enforced these points with better effect 
than could have been done by a written lecture. 

The lecturefof Prest. E. C. Hewett, of Normal, Ill., on “ The 
Development of Character,’”” was worthy of the occasion and 
the man. The Dr. made a fine impression upon our body of 


teachers. 
Some General Matters. 

Heretofore the Association has wholly concerned itself in 
discussing the interests of elementary education. In a new 
state this was paramount to all other educational interests. 
By unanimous vote a college and high school section was organ- 


ized, and a half-day will be given hereafter to this section. 
An organization was effected, and next year its own members 
will discuss before the Association questions pertaining to sec- 
ondary and higher education, This is a wise movement and 
accords with our educational demands. 

The Executive Committee of the Association was authorized 
to provide for a rural and village school section, which will 
meet at the time allotted to the college and high schoo! section, 
then and there to discuss elementary and district schoo] work. 
~ ae others, the following resolutions were unanimously 

opted: 

Resolved, That a periodical published in the interests of the schools of 
Colorado, and affording a medium of instraction and communication be- 
tween the State Department of Education and the several school boards 
throughont the state is desirable. 

Resoived, That the Hon. H. M, Hale, with two others whom he may 
appoint, shall constitute a committee, the duty of which shall be to pre- 
pare and printa phiet embodying the history of the schools of Color- 
ado, and especially the history of this Association, now just completing its 
tenth year of life. 

Resolved, That it is the decided sense of this Association that the true 
aim of education is the development of character; that the culture of the 
heart should never be subordinated to that of the head,—the training of 
the conscience to that of the intellect; and that in the realization of this 
aim we recognize as the most potent factor a true Christian morality em- 
bodied in the character of the living teacher, and pervading and 
all the work of the school. 


TEXAS. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The third meeting of the Supts’ Association of Texas was 
held Dec, 29, at 12 m., at the Texas headquarters of the Expo- 
sition in New Orleans. The meeting was called to order by 
Prest. J. E. McQuire; Secretary J. N. Gallagher recorded the 
minutes. 

The following Supts. were enrolled as members: T. M. Cal- 
ston, of Flatonia, Tex.; Charles Carlton, of Bonham, Tex. ; 
R. Stansbury, of Brenham, Tex.; J. B. Edmunds and H. B. 
Nolley, of Greenville, Tex. Besides these, there were present 
Dr. J. Baldwin, of Huntsville; H. E. Chambers, of Beaumont; 
A. Hogg, of Fort Worth; W. M. Crow, of Galveston; Mr. 
Tarrant, of Chapel Hill; Miss Willie D. Howe, principal, of 
Waco; and Miss Hart, of Brenham. 


The Hon. T. T. Gammage, U. S. Comr. for the state of 
Texas, presented acommunication requesting that each teacher 


of the state of Texas be asked to collect and forward to him at 


New Orleans at once educational exhibits from each of their 
respective schools. 

Oa motion of Dr. Baldwin, the communication was received 
and adopted as the sense of this Association, and that the re- 
quest embraced in Hon. Mr. Gammage’s note be sent through- 
out the state as soon as possible. 


National Aid. 


Professor Hogg prefaced the introduction of the following 
resolutions on the subject of ‘* National Aid to Education ” by 
a very eloquent address upon the subject of illiteracy, an 
stated that he offered these resolutions on his own responsi- 
bility, with a full knowledge of the course pursued by the 
Texas senators, the Hon, Messrs. Cox and Maxey; that he 
had written the first article that had appeared in any journal 
in the state of Texas on this subject; that he was fully aware 
of the liberality of Texas in providing for the educational 
necessities of her citizens, but he was also cognizant of the 
fact that many of her sister states, and especially Louisiana, 
was unable. with their present resources, to successfully cope 
with the difficulty of educating the masses, 

He was followed by remarks from Dr. Baldwin, from Supts. 
Gallagher, Edmunds, Stansbury, Tarrant. 

In compliment to Louisiana, Prest. McQuire invited the Rev. 
D. M. Mitchell, of the Louisiana Educational Society, to ad- 
dress the meeting and show why Louisiana needed national 
aid for education. This gentleman cordially welcomed the 
educators of Texas in behalf of the educators of Louisiana, 
and briefly pictured the noble struggle this state is making to 
solve the problem how to educate the children of the state. 

On the question being called, the following resolutions were 
adopted, with but one dissenting vote: 

Resolved, That we, Texas teachers and supts., thankful that we have the 
opqaetess of studying the relations of education in the different states 
of the country. at home and abroad, and of meeting and conferring with 


the representatives of education, rejoice in the ald to be recelved thereby 
by ourselves in the introduction of improved methods of administration 
and instruction 

Resolved, That with hearts fall of titude for the prospective great 
fund to be realized in behalf of education in our state, and happy that the 
present incomes of education are so large, yet we must confess the inad- 

uacy of present means for the imm necessity of providing new 
school-houses and paying well-qualified teachers to instruct the children 
now really in school. 

Resolved, That in view of these facts, and in the presence of the illus- 
tration of the progress of education in the more favored states. and sensi- 
bly anew of the embarrassments to education in those states suffering from 
the largest illiteracy, and essed of the least per capita school fund for 
immediate use, we Texas hers embrace this opportunity to offer our 
profound conviction of the necessity and wisdom of providing immediate 
national aid to education, 


VERMONT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Montpelier on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, Jan. 1, 2, and 3. 

MonpDay MORNING, 


Prest. C. A. Bunker called the meeting to order, and intro- 
duced Rev. T. P. Frost, of Montpelier, who delivered an ad- 


dress of welcome at once cordial, eloquent, and rich in humor. 
The president followed with a brief address, in which he ex- 
pressed the consoling thought that while the teachers did not 
get all that was desired from the recent legielature, they might 
be sure that, like the New York Tribune, the ‘* best people’”’ 
were with them. The working organization of the meeting 
was at once completed by the election of Mr. Tupper of Essex, 
secretary, and A. W. Dana, of Barre, treasurer pro tem. 
Reading. 


Prin, John Pickard, of Ludlow, spoke upon ‘‘ Reading.”” He 
gave as his opinion that the study of Resding is, more than 
any other in our schools, erroneously considered, and too 
lightly disposed of. No topi¢ is so poorly taught, while really 
it is of the first importance. The first thing to be gained is the 
power to perceive at a glance the written idea; and second, the 
power to give that idea intelligent expression, and it is the 
teacher’s first duty to impress these points of necessity on his 
class. The difficulty experienced with the familiar habits of 
droning, whispering or bellowing out the exercise, the speaker 
said he had overcome in some degree by baving his class go 
through a breathing exercise, drawing in a full breath and ex- 
pelling it in various ways, and also by having them sound dif- 
ferent musical tones, by which the voice is strengthened or 
tempered and educated to the proper rendering of passages 
pathetic, narrative, or commanding. With regard to punctu- 
ation, Mr. Pickard deemed it of no assistance in delivery, but 
only of use in getting, at a glance, the anthor’s thought. He 
advocated the use of newspapers and otber collateral reading; 
reading one author continuously until some idea of the man 
was gained, thereby making the reading-lesson one of literature 
as well; and of making the scope of the subject still more wide 
by composition, using words from tic lesson, inculcating a 
just comprehension of their meaning. 

Wasted Powers. 


Prin, A. W. Dana, of Barre, spoke upon ‘‘ Wasted Powers,” 


ding |in which he took occasion to criticise the habit of teaching 


arithmetic, geography, and grammar in our common schools, 
to the exclusion of many other branches of equal importance. 
He assailed the practice of imposing the innumerable rules of 
the impractical arithmetic, the endless data of the geography 
lesson, and the profitless theories of pep upon the mem- 
ory of the young pupil, and advocated as substitutes to engage 
the time thus wasted the study of Civil Government, free- 
hand drawing, physiology, etc. Mr. Dana gave force to his 
criticisms by referring to the faults of which he spoke in school 
books at hand. While he admitted that the three royal studies 
mentioned had some claim to high places, they should not, he 
contended, be allowed to usurp the entire attention. But the 
standard of teachers should be raised as well as books corrected. 
Throw out the unfitted teachers, and lay encyclopedias on the 
shelf, was his motto. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
Class Work. 

In the afternoon the first exercise was the novel one, for this 
association, of an illustration of class work, given by Miss 
Thompson, teacher, and pupils from the Northfield schools. 

At the same time Miss Chamberlin, and pupils from the 
Montpelier School, were engaged in preparing for a similar 
exercise. President Bunker gave Miss Chamberlin’s class the 
subject, ‘‘ A Day in Vacation,” of which they had no warning, 
and on which they were to write compositions. The children 
were from nine to eleven years of age. 

Miss Thompson’s class, of the same tender years ag Miss 
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Chamberlin’s, then proceeded to a lesson on ‘* The Physical 
Geography of South America,” the pupils succeeding each 
other at the blackboard in drawing and completing a map of 
the country, including all its physical features, political divis- 
ions, location of cities, etc., while the others were engaged in 
describing the same, as well as the productions, animals, and 
birds peculiar to that country. Several specimens of produc- 
tions, all obtained by the pupils themselves, were described 
and talked about we Ay neste pupils to the remainder of the | 
class, with remarkable intelligence, and in no mechanical man- 
ner. 
Miss Thompson’s system is clearly admirable. Her pupils 
are taught to work for themselves, all their knowledge of the 
uctions exhibited having been obtained from various books 
their own research, and expressed in their own language. 
Much interest was taken in the exercise by the association, and 
many questions were asked respecting the teacher’s system, 
which divulged no faults. 


Grammar. 

Miss Chamberlin’s class then came forward, and the lady 
gave an illustration of her method of teaching grammar. The 
exercise included the proper use of capitals, punctuation, sen- 
tence-building, correction of grammatical errors, and spelling. 
The little minds were very acute, and skeleton sentences were 
readily filled out, and the minutest errors, quickly detected, 
were written on the blackboard by the different pupils, and 
subjected to the criticism of the class. After correcting about 
fifty incorrect sentences, prepared for the occasion, the children 
read the compositions they had prepared on the subject given 
them, before mentioned. The efforts displayed wonderful 
facility, correct use of language, and, in some instances, happy 
thoughts. If errors were apparent they were corrected by the 
class. The following is one of the compositions by a little 
miss of nine or ten summers, and is a fair sample of whole: 

“A Day in Vacation. 

** When I was at Cushing’s Island the happiest day I had was 
when I went over to Portland. Mamma and I went into very 
many stores, and saw very many pretty thingsinthem. There 
were dolls and everything that a doll could want. There were 
doll’s lamps, doll’s toilet sets, and almost everything I could 
thing of for dolls, that could be made. These are some of the 
kind of dolls there were: Little negro waiters, little dolls in 
summer houses and incarriages. In the other part of the store 
that I liked best were all kinds of things that ladies would 
want. Mamma and I had stayed in the city all the morning, 
and we had to hurry to get to the wharf in time to get to the 
island in time for the half-past eleven steamer. We had din- 
ner, and then I went down to the beach and made sand houses 
of the sand. Then I went back to the hotel, and had supper. 
After supper I walked on the piazza till bed-time.”’ 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


The Spade in History. 

A large audience ee in the evening at Capital Hall to 
listen to ‘an address by Prest. S. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth, the 
rather enigmatical subject of which was, ‘‘ What the Spade 
has done for Human History.’? Wecan simply give an outline 
of the remarks: The speaker took up first the pre-historic 
races of this continent,—the mound-builders of Ohio and IIli- 
nois, and the copper miners of Michigan, the Esquimaux, and 
the races of Mexico and Peru,—deducing from their works, 
tombs, and relics, particulars of their habits and state 
of civilization, and instituting an interesting comparison be- 
tween them and Euro races, in an ethnological direction. 
The speaker then psssed to a consideration of the cave men, 
the river-drift men, and the lake dwellers of Europe, among 
the remains cf whom the spade has also materially advanced 
history. There were many customs common to these men, 
the Scandinavian races, and even the races on this continent 
Leaving the pre-historic, he next called attention to the work 
of the spade in connection with the historic races,—Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylon,—from whose ruins better information 
of those people have been obtained than that which we have 
of our immediate ancestors. The labors of Schliemann at an- 
cient Troy, and of Di Cesnola in Cyprus, were dwelt upon at 
length; the length and time of the end of the glacial period 
were discussed; and the lecturer’s vocation became apparent 
in his conclusion that none of the works of the spade had re- 
vealed a fact militating against Holy Writ, but rather strength- 
ening and confirming its statements. Reference to the wide 
personal research, and reminiscences of travel of the speaker, 
mg og charm to this altogether scholarly and interest- 


FrRipaAy MoRNING. 

Friday morning was occupied by a discussion of the proper 
method of teaching grammar. 

Mrs. E. G. Greene, of St. Albans, presented ‘‘ Methods in 
Physiology and Hygiene,’ with a class of boys. Mrs. Greene 
represents the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and it 
was largely through her efforts that the law relating to the 
studies mentioned was provided in 1880. 


Faipay AFTERNOON. 
Reading. 
Mise Alice H. Bart, of Burlington, gave an exhibition, with 
a class of young pupils from her school, of a lesson in reading. 


Appleton’s Reader was used, and an interesting story was 
read, first in concert, by words alternately with the teacher, 
in parts by the several pupils, errors being corrected by the 
class. Words from the selection were placed on the black- 
board, and by reference to the context, or without, defined by 
the class originally, and sentences, containing them were con- 
structed, and finally the story was told by the class in its own 
language, thus making a lesson of wide scope and great inter- 
est and usefulness. e reading was excellent, and remark- 
able aptness was shown in definition. Much interest was 
shown in this exercise by the audience. 


Class in Music. 


Following this came a class in music from the Montpelier 
schools, instructed by Prof. N. H. Thompson, of Burlington, 
who prefaced the exercise with a few remarks on the study of 
music in our public schools, in which he predicted that the 


coming generation would be one of singing men and women. |p 


The numerous class of little ones sang the notes of the scale 
up and down in sweet accord, and skipped about, sounding 
tones indicated by various ey of the master, without 
errors even in changing the key. The exercise gave pleasant 
assurance to Mr. Thompson’s prediction, but when he asked 
the audience to sound a tone with him it became perfectly evi- 
dent that the present generation of teachers, at least, are not 


singers. 
Business Meeting. 

A business meeting was held after the afternoon exercises, 
when tbe following officers for the ensuing year were elected: 

President—B. F. Bingham, of Brattleboro. 

Treasurer —John Pickard, of Ludlow. 

Ez. Com. —S. W. Landon, Burlington; C. C. Gove, New 
Haven; E. A. Bishop, Montpelier. 

The committe were instructed to arrange for the next meet- 
ing of the Association at either Rutland, Burlington, Mont- 
pelier, or Bellows Falls, in the third week of October next. 


Fripay EveENING. 


At the Church of the Messiah, in the evening, Prof. Charles 
F. King, of Lewis School, Boston, delivered an address on the 


subject, 
Fingers and Eyes. 

Mr. King’s theory and practice is to employ the fingers and 
eyes of his pupils in conjunction with their brains, and he suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating by the numerous specimens of work 
from his school, and illustrations of his method, that not only 
the young, but all of us,!are more impressed with what we actu- 
ally come in contact with by sight or action, than in any other 
way. His fundamental principle is that children will learn to 
do things most readily by doing them. Mr. King brought 
with him a perfect museum from the equipment of his school- 
room, and showed how the matter was employed. There 
were shells; specimens of the wood, leaves, and fruit of trop 
ical trees; portfolios of pressed specimens of rare and usefal 
plants; boxes of curiosities from different parte of the world, 
many of them brought in by the cme themselves; and in 
short, something to give interest to children on almost any sub- 
ject, impressing the lesson in hand more firmly = their 
minds. Specimens of charts used by Mr. King were displayed, 
which were so arranged that a great deal of matter was shown 
ata glance. Examples of different methods of map-drawing 
were given, Mr. King making a raised map of South America 
himself in sand, which was much admired by the audience. 
Another of Mr. King’s practices was to keep an indexed book 
of pictures, cut from the illustrated papers or elsewhere, which 
embraced something illustrative on almost any topic that might 
come up in school. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


School Work. 

The Committee on Exhibits reported, giving a brief men- 
tion of the school-work displayed at the Pavilion. This ex- 
hibit was largely obtained through the efforts of J. M. Hitt, 
and was not only interesting, but useful as a comparison be- 
tween schools. 

Examination papers from the high schools of Woodstock, 
Burlington, Northfield, and Royalton; the graded schools at 
Brandon, and the the Randolph Normal School, were on ex- 
hibition, and displayed care and correctness. 

There were also a quantity of kindergarten work from the 
training school of Miss Brooks, New Haven, Ct., and material 
for the same from Milton Bradley, Springfield, Mass. 

There was also an extensive art exhibit from the Vermont 
Methodist Seminary, the St. Johnsbury Academy, and the 
School of Drawing and Painting, Boston, including copies and 
original work in drawing and painting, which reflected great 
credit on the artists and their teachers. 

The Town System. 

The president appointed Messrs. Buckham of Burlington, 
Conant of Randolph, and Sanderson of Woodstock, a commit- 
tee to devise means for the procurement or advance of the 
town system of schools in this state. 


The reports of the executive committee and treasurer were 


read and adopted; and Mr. Dana, on behalf of the committee 


on resolutions, reported the following: pee 

. t this association hereby renews its declaration o e 
oneness of on ro tne best now before the people af Vermont, and 
urges all friends of the system to continued efforts for its adoption. 

2. That in the recent action of the General Assembly of Vermont in- 
creasing the state school-tax,. lengthening the school year, and making 
teachers’ certificates to be in some cases valid during service in the town 
or district for which granted, we recognize to be a movement in the right 
direction, and find cause for encouragement. 

3. That we commend to the ‘people of Vermont the plan of free text- 
books, fnrnished by the towns to all the pupils of the public schools as 
offering a relief from many d'fficulties, as just toward all, and economical 
for all. 

A vote of thanks was also passed. 

The exercises of the meeting closed with a brief summary of 
recent legislation by State-Supt. Dartt. He favored a law for 
free text-books and the town system, in general terms, and 
expressed himself well pleased that the diffarent schemes for 
s in instrretion had got along so well, and he was not 


rogres 
disposed to criticise the legislature. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Schoo! officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalognes, programs, circulars, school reports, news 
articles, ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Supreme Court in San Francisco has de- 


cided that Chinese children, born in this country, are entitled - 


to admission to the public schools. 


Iowa.—Rev. C. F. Thwing, of Cambridge, Masa., has been 
elected president of Iowa College, at Grinnell, to succeed Rev. 
George F. Magoun, D.D., and he now bas the matter of accept- 
ance under consideration. Notwithstanding Mr. Thwing is 
not yet 32 years of age, he has earned an excellent reputation 
as a pastor and a writer, and he possesses to a rare degree 
many of the qualities which would contribute to a high success 
at the head of such an institution. 


MissouRI—Maryville has the best school building, perhaps, 
in the state outside St. Louis or Kansas City, costing about 
$50,000. There are in attendance about 1000. There are 14 
teachers,—one ward school population, 5,000. The educational 
outlook in the state is better than heretofore, Mr. Coleman, 
our State Supt., is a good worker. 


New Yorx.—Hon. Elbert E. Farman, LL.D., of Warsaw, 
has purchased the valuable collection of American birds from 
which the Audubon drawings were made, from the grand- 
daughter of the ornithologist, and presented it to Amherst. 


NEBRASKA.—Dr. August H. Edgren, of the Royal University 
of Sweden, is to become professor of Modern Languages in the 
Nebraska State University. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The East Maine Conference Seminary at Bucksport has 
a large attendance. The library has been lately increased 
by 150 bound vciumes and over 200 pamphlets. The Maine 
Historical Society met Jan. 8. Papers were read and resolutions of re- 
8 to the late f. Packard’s memory were presented._—This year 
the faculty of Colby Univ: allowed the students a holiday recess from 
Dec Dec, 27, instead of giving them New Year’s day, as has formerly 
been the custom.——It is understood that the will of ex Governor Coburn 
of Maine leaves $1,100,000 to benevolence. The details of the will are 
now published, and show that large gifte are left for education in 
the state, and for the freedmen; also for a public jibrary at Skowhegan, 
the home of the ex-Governor.——The Legislature of Maine is asked to ap- 
propriate $12,400 for the needs of the Agricultural —- for 1885 and 
1886, and the sum of $15,000 is asked for to erect a new building for de- 

ments of natural history and agriculture. The total number of stu- 
iente the past year was 91. 

The Garfield Cold Water Battalion of the Maine Reform School has 
just given a pleasing entertainment consisting of songs, recitations, a 
Christmas drama, etc.——The tenth annual report of the Maine Indus. 
trial School for girls at Hallowell bas jast appeared, and the statistics, 
etc., show the school to be doing a most vaiuable work in educating and 
finding homes for children left without parental care.——The third annual 
meeting of the Kennebec County Educational Association has lately been 
held at Gardiner. The se*sion has been a very profitable one ——On 
Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 30, the third annual Christmas dinner was given 
at the City Hall, by the Children’s Christmas Club of Portland to over 
700 children. After the dinner Santa Claus appeared, and with his usual 
kindness bestowed upon each of the guests a present from his abundant 
store. The grateful remembrance of these school-children will often in 
after-life be turned toward their mates, and the gentle ladies who have 
so kindly remembered their indigent childhood.——The fall term of the 
May Schoo! at Strong closed recently with an exhibition in the form of a 
scholars’ convention, the program bearing quite a resemblance to that of 
the County Educational iation held at Stropngin November, The 
May School hasa high reputation for its excellent exhibitions, and the 
unique idea of this jJast seems worthy of special note.—— The winter 
term of the Farmington Normal School has opened with a very large in- 
crease of attendance (more than 60 per cent.) over any former winter 
term. Miss H. M. Merritt has been employed as an additional assistant. 
——The no-recess plan has been recentiy tried as an experiment in the 
high, grammar, and intermediate schools of Farmington. far, the re- 
suite are very satisfactory. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 


TEXT-BOOKS IN 


Science, History, Mathematics, French, German, &c. 


Kw Descriptive Catalogue of above sent free 
486 HENRY HOLT & 


FOR SALE. 


First fourteen volumes of Encyclopedia Britannica, 

latest edition; and Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer 

(latest), for $50. Guaranteed new and unsoiled, 
Address A. W. F., Box 324 Hudson, O. 


HOPE. 


Swift’s Specific has cured my cancer, which was very 
bad. I am now in fine health; never better. Have 
gained 25 pounds since [ began taking Swift’s Specific. 

R. 8. BRADFORD, Tiptonville, Tenn. 


on. application. 
CO., New Yorx Crry. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


To Canvass among Teachers. 
LOCK BOX 2439, Boston, Mass. JOHN HILL, Druggist, Thomson, Ga. 


CANCER FOR MANY YEARS.—A servant has 
been afflicted for many years with a cancer on her nose, 
which resisted all sorts of treatment. She was cured 


Address entirely with Swift's Specific. 


Preparation for American and English Colleges, 


— BY — 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


pupil of either sez in his ont, 
; the 


On April 2, Dk. Humpueeys will have a vacancy for one resident 
for the satisfaction of persons ata distance, he refers with permission to 


Rev. Julius Seelye, D.D., President of Amherst College; the Rev. George Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of the a 
Theological School, Cambridge ; the Rev R. R. Meredith, D D., Pastor of the Union Church, Boston, and the 
Rev. George J. Prescott, Rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Boston. 


There is at present one vacancy for a visiting pupil to juin another in preparation for the FALL ENTRANCE, 


either as freshman or soplomore. 
At the last Harvard Commencement five of his former pu 


highest HONORS in Classics.’ 


Dr. Humphreys continues to instract pupils at a distance by correspondence. Vor circulars add ress 


129 Weat Chester Park, Boston, Jan. 16, 1885, 


graduated,— all creditably,— one in HONORS 
in OLA8S1I08, and one in HONORS in PHILOSOPHY. Another former pupil,—sophomore,— was awarded “the | dents and teachers. 


the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. 


first to the eighth century, inclusive. 


&. HUMPHREYS, LL.D, 


Now Ready: 


sound and well. 
g A H ERS M. F. CRUMLEY, M.D., Oglethorpe, Ga. 
"| Swift's Specific is entirely vegetable, and seems to 
By Mary Baker. ‘| blood 


Price, 15 Cents. 
It contains an outline of historical study from the 


It is a guide to the books and maps to be used by sta-| music, and a good teac 


NOSE EATEN OFF.—A young man near this town 
had an eating cancer on his face which had destroyed 
his nose and was eating toward his eyes. Asa last re- 
sort I put him on Swift’s Specific, and it has cured him 

e 


cure cancers by forcing out the impurities from the 
- Treatise on Rlood and Skin Diseases mailed 
free. THE Swirr SpeciFiO Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, 
Ga,, or 159 W. 23d 8t., New York. 


WANTED, 


In a family in Boston, a governess to instruct two chil- 


The work of each century stands distinctly by itself.| 27®2-_ The candidate must be a lady accustomed to 


society, a good aud teacher of piano 
er of common English branches. 
If she can teach and speak the French language, it will 


Address add to her salary, Apply immediately to 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Manager, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass, 604 18 Hawley Bt,, Boston, Mass, 


= 
—_____, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


unl following is an abstract of the paper on “ Arithmetic,”’ 
vead by DF. C.C. Rounds of New Hampshire before the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association, a report of which was crowded 


out aah id sketch of the history of arithmetic, tracing 
ven a ra our 
== =e aon its origin among the Hindoos to its intreduc- 
to Europe at the beginning of the thirteenth century, noting its 
mpletion by the invention of decimals at the close of the sixteenth 
conte: , and giving evidence of its slow thy ag to general adop- 
om Ko the Hindoos belongs most of the it for the processes of pure 
arithmetic; to the Italians we owe our commercial arithmetic almost en- 
tirely. Nothing in notation do we owe to the Arabs, and nothing of proc- 
tases of any value. The absurd speculations of the Platonists and of 
the monkish writers of the middle upon the properties of numbers 
were illustrated, and examples qaoted from the lilavati of the Hindoo 
Bhoscora, and from the first priated book on arithmetic, by an Italian 
author, showed that the latest Arithmetics are not all new. After this 
historical survey, the subject was treated ander the heads of “‘ The Ends 
of the Study,” “ Course of Stady,” and “ Methods of Teaching.” Arith- 
metic is a school study; first, because of its p:actical utility, and second, 
because of its disciplinary value. The first consideration gives the selec- 
tion of topics, the second the methods of teaching. A glance at the kind 
and degree of mental training that it affords shows its power and its 
limits as discipline. and modes of treatment were suggested which 
would make it more efficient as a means of developing the general intelli- 
nee. A general sketch was given of a course of study suited for the 
common school, with a continaation and completion in higher grades. 
In treating of methods of teaching, the necessity for an objective basis was 
enforced, with a warning, em hasized by illustration, against continuing 
the purely objective work too long. The Grube method was in part com- 
mended; its use as a complete method was condemned. More exercise of 
memory in the early stages of arithmetical teach’ was advocated, and a 
rotest was entered against some of the methods of teaching which result 
| exaggerated views of the relative values of the earliest and later 
stages of instraction as poms character, and which tend to keep the 
chiid alwaysachild. Teachers were arged to thoroughly teach the met- 
ric system. Business arithmetic was d to be the most important for 
discipline as well as for use. In selecting a course in this, the process at 
Lone of elimination of subjects No arithmetic in use 

and met. 


—The Sullivan County Teachers’ Institute, under the direction of 
Supt. Patterson, was held Jan. 13-16. Prin. Rounds, Prof. Quimby, Dr. 
Wm. A. Mowry, Prof. Bartlett and Prof. Emerson of Dartmouth, were 
among the teachers and lecturers.——-Mr, E. R. Goodwin of the high 
school in Dover has been elected principal of the high school in Manches- 
ter, and has accepted; salary, $2,000 ——The Chandler Scientific School 
at Dartmouth College is made residuary | in the wili left by the 
widow of the late Prof. John Woodman, and will probably receive some 
$20,000.—Over $70,000 has been raised for the new chapel at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. The call was for $75,000 for the building, and 
$25,000 for endowment, 


VERMONT. 


— The following was the program of the closing week of the 
Randolph State Normal School: Sunday evening, Jan. 4, 
sermon before the graduating class, by Rev. I. P. Booth, of 
Northfield. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
examinations, oral and written. Thursday evening, at 7.30 
o’clock, competitive speaking in town hall, Friday afternoon, 
at 1.30 o'clock, closing exercises of the graduating class in town 
hall. Friday evening, at 7 o’clock, lecture by Prest. M. H. 
Buckham, of the Uciv. of Vermont; at 8.30 o’clock, reunion of 
the students and friende, 

— The closing exercises of the graduating class’of the Castle- 
ton Normal Schoo) were held last Friday. The address was 
delivered by Hon. J. K. Batchelder, of Arlington. One hun- 
dred and forty pupils have been in attendance during the term 

— The story that has been going the rounds of the press that 
there is a student in Vermont Univ. 82 years old, is all made 
up from the fact that Rev. J. C. Wilde, who was for a time a 
member of the class of 1842, happening to be in Burlington for 
this winter, is amusing himself by attending some of the reci- 
tations of the senior class. He is, however, in no sense a mem- 


ber of the university.——The report, also, has been going the 
rounds of the papers that Prest. Hamlin had resigned the pres- 
idency of Middlebury Coll. We are assured that this is in- 
correct. Prest. Hamlin is still doing good service there, and, 
although no longer a young man, is, we hope, good for many 
years’ service yet. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Prof. John Fisk, of Harvard University, has just com- 
leted an exceedingly interesting course of lectures at the Old 
uth Meeting-house, on United States history, closing with 
the Convention that formed the Constitution. Whenever he 
is announced to speak on any similar topics, our readers may 
fee] sure that they are making no mistake in sacrificing a good 
many other things for the sake of hearing him. 

— No more foot-ball for the Harvard boys, by vote of their 
authorities, until other boys will play more gently. 

— The Baptist and the Congregational Supts’. Unions of 
Boston propose to hold a Normal Class this winter as an aid 
to the teachers of our Sunday-schools, by instraction and drill 
on the principles of teaching. The meetings will be held on 
Thursday evenings, at 7.30 p.m., at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field street. The exercises will consist of a brief praise meet- 
ing, an address by some leading Sunday-school worker for half 
an hour, followed by a conference and drill upon the subjects 
discussed. 

— The Appalachian Mountain Club held a special meeting, 
Thursday, Jan. 8, 1885, at 8 o’clock, at the Mass. Institute of 
Hon. T. W. Bicknell gave his lecture on ‘‘A 
Summer Trip to Alaska.”’” Topics: Topography of Northern 
Pacific Railroad, Alaska, Products, Mines, People, Houses, 
Dress, Customs, social and religious, seals, glaciers and Ice- 
bergs. The lecture was well attended, and listened to with 
great interest throughout. 

— At the dinner of the Directors of the American Institute 
of Instruction, at Parker’s (Boston) last week, the following 
presented by Mr. E. C. Carrigan, were unanimously 

opted : 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous sentiment of this meeting that some 
provision of law should be enacted providing for the more permanent 
“Resolved. Thetis view of the prevalence of illiteracy in New England 

ved, 
some provisions of law should be enacted making compulsory the educa- 
tion of all illiterate minors, 

— Moses True Brown, president of the Boston School of 
Oratory, read a valuable paper on the “‘ Delsarte Philosophy of 
Expression,’’ before the Thought Club and others, at Mrs. 
Payson’s literary evening, Jan. 15, in Hyde Park. 

— Exhibitions of hand work are becoming so frequent in 
connection with our best schools as clearly to show tue grow- 
ing interest in the community in this direction. At Fitehburg, 
recently, the usual annual exhibition took place in the high 
school hall. The following account is taken from the Fitch- 
burg Sentinel : 

Relics of great interest were exhibited by Prin. Huling, an oll paintio 
by Miss L. A. Eaton, and Mr, Hartwell contributed drawings of the life 
history of a crab from the time it hatches till it is full grown. An elec- 
tric bell and an electric motor, as well as a lathe, represented the me- 
chanical department. Various designs of brackets and an elaborate 
clock were objects of fret-sawing. VUollections of coins, stamps, egg, 
etc., showed the tendency of various minds. Fancy articles were espe- 
clally praiseworthy, while on the walls huog specimens of herbariams. 
But we must not forget to mention the table of cooked food which was 
sampled at the close of the exhibition, and pronounced of the best qual. 
—e of the school ted the exhibition during 

e day. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Ata late meeting of the city council of Providence, Prof. 
David W. Hoyt received a substantial token of his faithfulness 
and popularity in the way of a handsome increase of his salary 
as principal of the high school. This is one of the best ap- 
pointed and best taught of all the public high schools in New 


ment. It is divided into three departments: The English 
and Scientific Dept., David W. Hoyt, A.M., principal, and 
SS also of the entire school ; the Classical Dept., Wm. 

. Peck, A.M., principal; and the Girls’ Dept., Miss Sarah E. 
Doyle, principal. The increase in salary is given to Prof. 
Hoyt as principal of the school. Mr. Peck is a scholarly man, 
a graduate of Brown University, and was fitted for college in 
this school. He is the efficient president of the Rhode Island 
Institate of Instruction. Miss Doyle is widely known as a 
teacher of superior ability, who exercises great moral power 
upon the character, the minds, and the lives of her pupils, 
Prof. Hoyt is an exact mathematical and scientific scholar, 
has had experience as an author and editor of school-books, 
and has held the position of principal of the English and Sci- 
entific Dept. for more than twenty years. The citizens of 
Providence and his former pupils will be pleased at this in- 
crease of his salary, and will wish him many years of success 
as principal of the Providence High School. 

— The Pawtucket Gazette and Chronicle, in its illustrated 
Christmas number, had a very full and interesting historical 
sketch of the schools of Pawtucket in the past, particularly of 
the ** Jones”’ school. 

— The English and Classical School, 49 Snow street, Provi- 
dence, better known in this state as ‘‘ Mowry and Goff’s,”’ is 
one of the leading schools in our state, and under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Goff, Rice, and Smith, the a it is. 
sustaining its former excellent reputation. This school is 
under the best of management. 

— Dr. Mowry is giving a series of very interesting historical 
lectures before the normal school students on Saturdays. 

— We have had two very interesting lectures on kindergar- 
ten work this winter in Providence. The first was by Prof. 
Hailmann of Indiana, who conducts the ** Kindergarten De- 
partment” of Taz AMERCAN TEACHER, the second by Rev. 
R. H. Newton, who addressed a large audience in Blackstone 
Hall not long since. 

— Mayor Doyle, of Providence, recommends in his recent 
inaugural address, the building a new school-house in that city. 


— The fortieth annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction will be held in Providence, Thursday, Friday, 


and Saturday, Jan. 29, 30 and 31. Program: 
Thursday Morning.—The Providence High School, the grammar, inter- 
in r and visitors 


mediate, and poets schools of the city will be 
will be cordially welcomed. 

Thur: A n— Higher Dept.—Progreas in Methods of Teaching 
the Classics; E. T. Tomlinson, head master Ratgers College Grammar 
School, N. J. Greek Philosophy in Higher Education; Prof. E. B. An- 
drews, Brown ae The Purpose of the Recitation; A oe Seago 
principal, Woonsocket High School. Discussion. L. H. Meader, A.M., 
presiding officer. This department will meetin Blackstone Hall. 

Grammar and Primary Dept.—How to Teach “ Reading Aloud” in 
Schools; G. R. Dwelley, Supt. Schools, Watertown, Mass. Discussion. 
Unity in Studies; 8. T. Dutton, Supt. Schools, New Haven, Conn. Dis- 
cussion opened by Rev, Warren Randolph, D.D , Newport. Supt. G. A. 
Littlefield, presiding officer’ Meeting in Music Hall. 

Thursday Evening —Organ Recital by Prof. A. A. Stanley. Lecture: 
Cora 8 and Coral Islands,—illustrated by the stereopticon; Prof. Albert 5. 
Bickmore, New York City. 

Friday Morning —Devotional Exercises; Rev. J. Hall McIlvaine, Prov- 
idence. One Way of Teaching Numbers; Miss E. M. Reed, principal 
Welch School, New Haven, Conn. Discussion, How to Begin Drawing; 
C, H, Ames, Boston. 

Friday Afternoon —Books and Reading,—The Spread and Influence of 
Pernicious Literature,—What Teachers can do to Op It; James M, 
Sawin, principal Point Street Grammar School. The (deal Schoolmaster; 
Gen. T. J. Morgan, principal State Normal School. Question Box. 

Friday Rvensng.—Organ Recital by Prof. A.A. Staniey. Address: His 
Excellency, Governor Bourn. Address; His Honor, Mayor Doyle. Read- 
ings; Mr. Sidney Woollett, Newport, R.I. Address; H. 8. Tarbell, Sa 
of Schools, Providence. Address; T. B, Stockwell, Comr. of Pab 
Schools. Readings; Mr. Woollett. 

Saturday Morning.—Devotional Exercises ; Rev. J. 8. Swalm, Provi- 
dence. Singing, by a Class from the Thayer Street Grammar School, un- 
der the direction of Mr. B. W. Hood, How to Teach “ Time” in Music; 
H. E. Holt, Instructor of Music, Public Schools of Boston; illustrated 
with the class. Value of a Higher Education to Women; Miss Alice E. 
a aang Prest. Wellesley College. Election of Officers and other 
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CICKRO DE AMICITIA and SCIPIO’S 
DREAM. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cts. 

CICERO DE SENECTUTE. 12mo. 
75 cents, 

CICERO DE OF FICKIES.]12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
504 a 254 WASHINGTON St, Boston, 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions ; 
Colleges with Professors and Tutors; 
Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 
Private Schools of every Grade with 
Competent Principals and Teachers; 
Gives Parents information of the Best 
Schools; 
Rents and Sells School Property. 
— Spring, and even the Fall] campaign now opens. 
is the time for all who desire em- 
eut & Promotion, during 1885, to 
East, the Weat, the North, and the South, from ‘every 


State in the 
vent free ome Circulars and forms of application 


Cloth. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 


16 Hawley St, Boston. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 
School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons [n Music. 


Green’s Class Record. 
All th 
as Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
Torx, 


SAMPLES FREE. 
Now in use in Public Schools of more than 100 Cities and Towns in the United States and Europe. Indorsed by Supts., Principals, and Teachers everywhere. 
NEW YORK CRAYON COQ., i6 New Church Street, New York. 


ly for American Homes and Farms. It 
is the leading rural journal of the 


world, It hasthe largest circulation 
among the best people. Ask them. 
Over 600 contributors. Over 500 


original illustrations yearly. 380 acres 
of experiment grounds. Conducted 
and owned by practical men. A farm, 
garden, religious, news, home and 
iterary paper, all in one. It costs 
more to publish than- any other weekly 
journal. $2,800 in sterling presents 
to be given, TO SU BSCRIBER ONLY, 
for clubs. Its Free-Seed Distributions 
are world-renowned. Specimen cop- 
ies will explain all. Why not send for 
them? Fine paper, 16 large pages, 
$2.00 a year. Address the RURAL 
NEW-YORKER 34, Park Row, N. Y. 


PERFECT JEWELS. 


A collection of the choicest things in the literature of 
Life, Love, and Religion of all ages, to which has been 
added some 50 most exquisite home melodies like 
“ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” and “ The Old Folks at 
Home,” with an introduction 
By T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D. 

It contains 600 es 7x10, and nearly 800 mest superb 
engravings by the world’s greatest artists, American and 
European. The music alone costs many times the price 
of the volume, and cannot be had in any other coilec- 


on. Agents wanted. Ontfit and full instructions, $1, 
BAYER 00., (Limited), 833 Arch 8St., hia. 


s. Ss. HAMIL 
Author of ‘‘ Science of Elocution,’’ 

Teaches the only true elements and principles of VOCAL 
EXxPRESSION,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 

SUMMER SOHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
for a TWO MONTHS COUBSE, at 159 22d S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


“THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL.” 
The New Musical 


CURRICULUM 


,, By OR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
A Perfect Instruction Book.” 


This work is the culmination of long years of labor 
and observation devoted to its ultimate perfection by 
one of America’s greatest musicians, and in its pres- 
ent form itis beyond all doubt the 


BEST WORK OF ITS KIND 


ever issued for the purpose intended. Teachers and 
Students of Music are especially recommended to ex- 
table service to thet. Price by mail post-paid, 
rvice to them. ice m - . 
Specimen Pages free. 7 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For Sale by ali Book and Music Deaiers. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 
Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & .» Publishers, 178 N.Y. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only—can be obtained through 
the Schoo! Bureau department of the 


Chicago Correspondence University, 

An institution fornishing instruction to ‘* an r 
son in any study,”? THROUGH DIRECT COR- 
RESPON DENCE WITH EMINENT SPECIALISTS 
(College Professors) To learn of present courses of 
study and vacancies to teach, send 10 cents for sample 
copy of our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 

N. B,—Schools and families supplied with teachers 
FREE. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENOK UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 

(AGENTS WANTED ) 162 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Acic LANTERN ELECTRIC LIGHT 
i 


Steady,tixed-focus, Iridium, Arc Lamp. 


ME LIGHT MADE EASY! 


Cheapest. Safest, Best. Send for recent circular, 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND FINE SLIDES 
a Specialty. 4 J. MAROY. 1340 Chestnut St., Phila, 


1 The judgment of the 

A REVOLUTION | 
nearly every State 

and Territory, is 

on record In favor of Lothrop’s Popular Illus- 
trated and Educational Magazines, Wide 
Awake, Our Littl Men and Wemen, and 
Babyland, as the very best obtainable matter for 
school read- 7 


int | IN SCHOOL READING. | 


which these 
magazines are being introduced in place of the old- 
fashioned reading-books, or for supplementary read- 
ing, is a matter of astonishment even to the publishers. 
Specimen copies sent FREE forexamination Address, 


Send fer The Journal Club List, 1885 


D. LOTHBOP & Coe., Beston, Mass, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
should be omitted. The methods of business men should be the ones | 
taught in schools. It is useless to try to attain all the ends of mathemat- ij 
{cal training by the stady of arithmeticalone. Powerful within its limits, if 
it is weak beyond them. The student should in a reasonable time be led i 
to complete his arithmetic, and should then pass on to the higher branches 
of opthematical study. | 
{ 
| | 
— 
{ 
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ra 
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The great National illustrated week- 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Priec. 

The Distribution of Products. ° Atkinson G P Patnam’s Sons, N Y $1.25 

Heavy Ordinance for National Defence. . Jacques 

Eve's Common Sense for Wife, Harland Scribner's Sons, N 1.50 

Treasury of Facts. ° ing A Lovell & Co, N 

Friendsin Feathers and Far, and Other Neighbors. Jobonnot D Appleton & Co, NY 

Appleton’s Chart Primer. . Rickoff “ “ 

ulte of Abraham Lincoln. . Arnold Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago 2.50 

Der Neue Leitfaden. : ° ° ‘ ° Hennes Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1.50 

Red Letter Stories. Wheelock D Lothrop & Co, Boston 60 

sty Textbook on Physica, Part I Jorn Wiley & Sons. 

lementary Text-book on rac rm 

Daily Thoughts, ° Kingsley Macmillan & Co, N 2.00 

Oral Lessons in Number. ° . ; bh Van Antwerp Bragg & Co, Cin&NY .60 

Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and Paganizer. Wilkinson Fank & Wagnalis, N ¥ 15 

Mam ‘zelle Eugéaie. Grérville T B Peterson & Bros, Phil 

The Birthday Book. . “ e . ° Arnold D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1.25 

Deldee, or the Iron Hand. ° ° ; ‘ Warden D Appleton & Co, N Y 25 
Piambers, and Doctors, or Household Sanita: a 

Education in its Relation to Manual Indu stry. MacArthur « . 

Historical Reference Book. . ° Hellprin “ « 

Allan Dare and Robert le Diabie. Parts 7, 8, and 9 Porter “ “ “ each .25 

Ferdinand and Isabella. 2 vols. ° ° ° John Alden, N Y 

Latin Authors’ Great Thoughts. ° Ra 6 

A Study in Human Nature. s ° ° AD Phillips & Hant, N Y 50 

Barnes's Bible Biography. Barnes “ “ 2.25 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Height of the principal structures in the 
world : Washington monument, 550 feet; Col- 
ogne cathedral, 513 feet; pyramid of Cheops, 
495 feet; St. Peters at Kome, 485 feet; St. 
Paul’s in London, 465 feet; St. Mark’s at Ven- 
ice, 323 feet; Capitel at Washington, 283 feet. 


— Ayer’s Sarsaparilia is the most potent 
blood purifier, and a fountain of health and 
strength. Be wisein time. All baneful infec- 
tions are promptly removed by this unequaled 
alterative. 


—It is said that $300,000 is annually ex. 
pended in Christmas cards in this country. 


§corr’s Emunsion or Purse Cop LIVER 

Om, wits Hyporsospuires, Ezcellent for 
Delicate Wasting Children.—Dr. CHARLES C. 
GaBRETT, Calvert, Texas, says: ‘‘I have used 
your Emulsion for over a year, and have de- 
rived much benefit from it'in the marasmus of 
children, being tolerated by the stomach when 
all other medicaments were rejected.” 


— The United States has in its immense pop- 
ulation only 170,000 Italians, of whom 20,286 
are in New York City. 

REGULARS.— One of the strongest proofs 
of the value of Kidney-Wort as a remedy for 
all diseases of the Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, 
is the fact that it is used and prescribed by 
regular”? physicians. Philip C. Ballou, M.D., 
of Monkton, Vt., says: ‘‘ Take it all in all, it is 
the most successful remedy I have ever used.” 

— The amount of human hair imported to 
this country from France in 1882 was nearly 
150,000 pounds ; it had risen to over 350,000 
pounds in 1883. 


—‘*A God-send is Ely’s Cream Baim,”’’ 
writes Mrs, M. A. Jackson, of Portemouth, 
N. H. on May 22, 1882. I had catarrh for three 
years ! had tried nearly all remedies, but to no 
purpose. Two or three times a week my nose 
would bleed quite freely, and [ thought the 
sores in it would never heal. Your Balm has 
cured me. This preparation is not a liquid or 
a snuff, and is easily applied. Price 50 cents. 
See adv’t. 


— The number of immigrants to this coun- 
try in 1884 was about 36,000 less than in the 
previous year. 


R@™ Do it yourself. With diamond Dyes 
any iady can get as good results as the best 
practical dyer. Every dye warranted true to 
name and sample. 10c. at druggists. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— It costs about $250,000 to mend a break 
in an ocean cable, 


Apvicz To Motuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at-once ; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottle. 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprehensive and instructive. From $3.00 up; 
cash. d for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 
601 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


WANTED, A COVERNESS, 
In 8 family in Boston. Two children to beinstructed 
in English, French, and Instrnmenta! Music. The ap- 
licant must be a lady of eultgere, speak the French 
guage. and perform wellon the piano. All the bet- 
ter if she understands the German lan , though 
this is not required. The ition is a desirable one. 
Apply atonceto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. NN. E. Burean of Education, 
501 16 Hawley S8t., Boston. 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washing- 
PATENTS} wo! pay aed for 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the 


THE POPULAR AND PICTURESQUE LINE 


New Orleans and Florida. 


‘‘The Shenandoah Valley Route.’’ 


Reduced Rate Round Trip Tickets to 4 point ; good - return until 

th, 1885, giving 15 Days en route either way, with stop-over privi- 

yond. also the wonderful CAVERNS OF LURAY and 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 

This Route traverses a most beautiful section of country, with continuous Pano- 
rama of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. Perfect Pullman Palace Car 
service, with onty ONE CHANGE (at convenient hour) between New York and 
New Orleans, or Jacksonville, Fla. 

@@& For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, apply 


at Ticket Offices of Connecting Lines, or to 
H. V. TOMPKINS, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
490 303 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth rr Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 os 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 


limear Series of Classics which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The rines have been used for thirty years, and now include all the Standard 


Classics. Specimen and free. 
416 CHARLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo cal “Charts of Life. 
Printed In Qil-colors, Life-size. 

RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. OCARRBOLL W. CLARK, NX. 4gt., 29 Franklin S., Boston. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
‘NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Cus. C. BRaAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
in all branches of industrial draw- 


m House), n. 
ARTLETT, Principat, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WoRomsTER. For Both Sexes. 
or 


E. H. Principal. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, . 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps#, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWA 


THR, Mass. 

catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypx=n, A.M, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
Qrars NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Bexes. | 

For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
tor Circular or information, T. J. MorGax, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.T. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
eal. Address Gorr. & SmirH, Principals. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


anp Entarcep Epitign. 112 Cotorep Mars. 


Price $1.50. Introductory Order, $1.20. 
(Former cost, $3.50) ~ 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. . 
D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


we JUST OUT? 
ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 

Contains the latest and best productionsof the Most PoPULAR ENGLISH and AMERICAN WRITERS of To- 
DAY, together with some of the Choicest Selections of Standard Literature. Sold by all Booksellera and News. 
dealers, or will be sent, postpaid. upon receipt of price. 200 pages: Paper Binding, 30c.; Cloth. 50¢. 

Ge SPECIAL OF FER.—The full set of the series, 12 numbers, will be sent upon receipt of $3.00. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Publcaition Department, C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. | 1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CELEBRATED 
ILLUSTRATED 


REDUCED IN COST from $33.00 to $8.00, or com-|and gives it from the pen of a master, that can be thought of 
paring contents fairly, from $49.50 to $8.00, for the only | as a rival to the mammoth production of Guizot. How Mr. 


other American edition of Guizor comes down TO 


The French Revolution, only, and 


Alden can give the eight volumes, and this on good paper, and 
is continued to Na- | clear type, including the multitude of illustrations, isa thing 


poleon III, by Martin, and $49.50 is the published| We have CIPHERED over, but we fail to understand 


price of the two works. 
LIBRARY EDITION covers from 


1848, is written by M. Guizot, Prime Minister of France, 
and completed from his notes by his daughter, Madame 
It is published in 8 volumes, small 
octavo, printed from the type shown by these lines, con-| 


Guizot De Wirt. 


THIS ILLUSTRATED ‘- The first volume gives substantially the beginnings. of 


French history. It is of necessity the dullest of the eight, yet 
with Guizot even logarithms would be readable,”— 
Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 

“ The MARVELOUS CHEAPNESS of these profuse- 
ly illustrated and handsomely bound volumes must provoke 
comment everywhere. Each volume is easily worth 


the earliest times to| 


tains the 426 Illustrations, mostly full-page, of the $: 
2 2.00, according to the standard of prices asked. This is 
imported edition, is bound in tasteful Library style, | ;),, only complete American edition of this work, which is 


dark green cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops. 
set, only $8.00 by express, or, sent prepaid for $9.60. 


“ There is only ONE DRAWBACK. . . it seems more 


Price of the| known as the best popular history of France.”—Journal, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
** In the reproduction of this work the publisher has outdone 


like getting @ present than making a purchase. Guizot! a1] previous efforts, and has given us a MARVEL of EX- 
is the most brilliant of French historians, as well as the most! (ELL ENCE, in every respect, at a marvel of cheapness.” 
to be relied upon. He isthe Macaulay of the history of France;) Christian at Work, New York. 


his style and treatment are philosophical, didactic, rich in 


detail, dramatic in arrangement. 


ion Churchman, Toronto, Canada. 
“ In ENGLISH, at least, original 


His narrative is full of - 
emotion, like a quick stream ; his characters rise before us as 


in the flesh ; they aremen and women, not historic lay figures. | terms upon Which books] cash, will Ue récelved, If sent within 10 
It is as charming asany romance, and the interest is permanent. 
It is a work to keep and read and re-read for years,” —Domin- 


Hundred-Page Catalogue, free, descriptive of the best 
COUPON-50 CENTS. 


This Coupon, together with §7.50 in 


est prices ever known, together 
days from the date of paper in which 
are sent for examination | it appears (mentionname of paper), in 
full payment for GUIZOT’s FRANCE above 
before payment, to any described. This small extra induce- 
7 - ment is simply to secure your prompt 
one on application. Address, response, aad indicate the advertising 
ums from w. responses come. 
or translated, we have!and make checks, drafts, or 


IT. We can name no work that gives the complete history, 


P.O. Box, 1227. 393 Pear! Street, New York. 
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Words of PUBLISHER’S NOTES. Andy Latin, Greek, Teachers’ A gencies, 
« If you ; Hon. Wa. D. reporter of one 
jangaishing on a bed of sickness, take cheer; EY: po plicants registered for this position free of charge. EST TEACHERS AMERICAN 


imp'y ailing, or if you feel 
and dispirited, 
‘without clearly know- 
‘ing why, Hop Bitters 
fi surely cure you. 
a minister, and 


taxed yourself with your 
toral duties, or a mother, worn out 
with care and work, or a man of business or 
jabor, weakened by the strain of your everyday du- 
ties or a man of letters tolling over your midnight 
york, Hop Bitters will most certainly cure you. 


are sufferiag from over-eating or 
any indiseretion or dissipation, or are 
as is often the case, 


If you are 
bave over 


drin ng, 
young and growing too fast, 


“ Or if you are in the workshop, on the 
the desk, anywhere, and feel 
‘that your system needs cleansing. ton- 
‘ing, or stimulating, without intoxicat- 
‘ ing if you are old, 

‘plood thin and impure, pulse 

‘ feeble, nerves unsteady, faculties 

‘waning, Hop Bitters is what you need 2 

‘togive you new life, health and vigor. 


If you are costive, or dyspeptic or suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous dis- 
eases of the stomach or bowels, it is your 
wn fault if youremainill. If 
you are wasting away with any form 
of Kidney disease, stop tempting death this 
moment, and turn for a—cure to Hop Bitters, 


If you are sick with that terrible sickness, 
Nervousness, you will find a ‘* Balm in Gil- 
in Hop Bitters. 


— Ifyou are a frequenter, or « resident of, 
—a miasmatic district, barricade your sys- 
— tem against the scourge of allcountries 
— Malaria, Epidemic, Billious and Inter- 
— mittent Fevers by the use of Hop Bitters. 


If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath 
Hop Bitters will’ give you. fair skin, rich blood, the 
sweetest breath and health. $500 will be paid for 
case they will not cure or help. 


A Lady's Wish. 


«Ob how I do wish my skin was as clear and soft as 
yours,” said alady to her friend. ‘* Yon can easil 
make it so,” answered the friend. “ How?” inquired 
the first lady. 


“ By using Hop Bitters that makes pure, rich blood | P® 


and blooming health. It did it for me, as you observe,”’ 

None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 
on the white Iabel. Shan all the vile, poisonous stults 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE Conquest of the Moors by the Span- 
iards not only led to the discovery of America 


by Christopher Columbus, but it opened the way |,/req 


for its settlement and development. The re- 
sults growing out of this conquest and discov- 
ery were manifold, chief among which was the 
erection of the Grand Union Hotel opposite 
the Grand Central Depot, New York City, 
whose owner, not content with supplying the 
traveling public with more than 600 elegant 
rooms at $1 and upwards a day, coupled with 
the opportunity to save $3 carriage hire and 
expense of baggage transfer, has entered the 
field of authorship, and compiled an elegantly 
illustrated treatise on the above subject, which 
will be mailed to any address upon the receipt 
of two 2-cent stamps. Address “S.,”’ Grand 
Union Hotel, New York City, N. Y. 

SPECIAL attention is called to the announce- 
men of the Cherouny Printing and Publishing 
Company, Nos. 17 to 27 V andewater St., New 
York City, in this issue of Taz JOURNAL. 
The Young Folks is an illustrated juvenile 
magazine, published semi-month ly in English 
and German, in parallel columns. Subscrip- 
tion price, $2.00 @ year; single numbers, 10 
cents. It contains original and selected stories, 
sketches, and poems of the highest character. 
The illustrations are admirable. Young stu- 
dents of the German language will find in it 
such essays as Johann Rittig’s, whose writings 
are unexcelled as regards purity of language, 
keenness of observation, graphic description of 
scenes and events, brilliancy of style, and in 
fact all the qualities of those rare writers who 
are at once profound and versatile, classical 
and pleasing. The preservation of the German 
language, in its purity, in America, is in no 
— measure due to Mr. Rittig’s indefatiga- 
= pen. The English version parallel with the 

rman will facilitate the acquisition of really 
— English, to the children of the German 
ee while those whose native tongue 

English, but who are learning German, will 
a great advantage by turning from the En- 
. . ‘o the German text of the story or poem 
are reading. Here, so far as comparison 
érman with English modes of continuous 
concerned, the reader can satisfy 

§ desire, the only previous knowledge re- 
duired being that of the German characters. 

® heartily commend this magazine to our 


"eaders, and urge them to send ten cents at 
“nee for a sample copy. 


of our Philadelphia dailies spent a morning 
with Judge Kelley at his home in that city. 
The Judge gave the history of his illness and 
recovery, substantially as follows : 

“T had, asa hereditary victim to catarrh, suffered 
for years. was subject to violent paroxysms of cough. 


ing. Straining for relief had produced abrasion of the 
membranes, and daily effusion of blood from m 


throat For four aay I a portion of eac 
Con, lonal vacation in the Rocky Meuntaina, or on 
the Pacific coast. But my breathing power continued 


to diminish, until in the early summer of 1873 it was a 
little more than a panting for breath. About two 
years before this my attention had been called to Com- 
pound Oxy . Afriend who had great faith in its 
efficacy adv meétotry it, On reading Dr. Starkey's 
advertisement I threw the little book aside, and de- 
clined to resert to the Treatment, on the ground that it 
proposed to cure everything, and was consequently 
without adaptation to any particular disease. I grew 
worse, and in the summer my breathing was so short 
that a cough, a sneeze, or a sigh produced such acute 
pain at the base of left lung thot I felt it necessary to 
close up my affairs, as I did not believe I could last for 
sizty days. Nor do I now believe I would have lasted 
for that time had I not found a potent curative mt. 

“IT had lost nene of my predjudices against Com- 

d 


ulse, though the beating will be 
stronger under its influence.’ 

“ This explanation removed my objections, and I could 
see how much an agent could operate benificially in 
cases of a widely different character. 

‘Dr. Starkey said that the cells of my left lung were 

congested with: catarrhal mucus, and that he believed 
the gas would at once address itself to the removal of 
the deposits and the restoration of my full breathing 
wer. 
“I began using the Treatment, and at the end of 
three weeks, was able toreport an improved appetite, 
and the ability to sleep several consecutive hours, with 
a measurable relief of the pain in the lung. 

“ Notwithstanding the intense heat, I remained in 
Philadelphia during the summer. Before Congress as 
sembled in Dec » my lung had been velicved of 
much of its nauseous deposit, and I was able to b:eathe 
without pain. 

st tes pow gen. ve no percep. 
tible effusion of blood for more than six years. T breathe 
as deeply as I did at any period of my young man- 
hood, und my natural carriage is 80 erect as to elicit 
went comment. 
“ You ask if I atill continue the Treatment. When- 
ever I feel a fresh cold, or suffer from the nervous ex- 
haustion which follows excessive labor, I resort to Com 
gy Oxygen. I have the highest confidence not only 
n the Treatment itself, but in Drs. Starkey & Palen as 
gentlemen of skill and integrity.”’ 

A “* Treatise on Compound Ozxygen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agert, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete,, and a wide range of chronic diseases, sent 
free. Address Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 


and 1111 Girard St., Philadelpbia. 


Tue New- YorRKER. — Our readers 
would do well to send for free specimens of 
the leading farm, garden, and home journal of 
America, the Rural New-Yorker. It com- 
mands the best writers in the world. It costs 
more to publish than any other weekly of its 
class. It is richly illustrated with over 500 
originrl engravings every yesr. It is the first 
journal to have established an experiment farm. 
Its Free Seed Distributions are world-renowne¢. 
It is owned and edited by successful farmers. 
It is fearless, trustworthy, enterprising, pure. 
It exposes all intended frauds upon farmers. 
Its Farmers’ Club answers 5000 questiors 
yearly. It is simply unapproached by any 
other rural journal, and our readers may 
have occasion to thank us for having induced 
them to send for specimens which will be 
promptly and cheerfally sent for examination. 
Address the Rural New- Yorker, 34 Park Row, 
New York. 

49 Snow St., Providence, R. IL., 
Oct. 15, 1884. 
J. A. SWASEY, Esq., 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 

Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use ip 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards, We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory. 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 


GorF, Rick, AnD Smita, Principa 
(formerly Mowry & ) 


—A secret of success is in the careful and 
persistent use of printer’s ink. Copy should 
always be written with one of Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


invested in SOPER’S INSTAN 
CENTS TANEOUS GUIDE to the Piano 
and ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either instrament at once. You re- 
quire no know e of music whatever. 
Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
490 tt 178 Broadway, New York. 


Address 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
503 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


“As a medium of communication between teachers, 
and those in quest of teachera,I believe ihat your Agency 
is do’ work.” ROF. A. MARKHAM, 

. Markhban:’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELY’sS 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanmses the 


Mead, Allays 


nfinm m ation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& pe itive Cure. 


50 cts. at Druggists, 
60 cts. by mail regis- 

for circular. Sample by mail, 10 cts. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥ 


Health and Happiness. 
DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


Are your nerves weak ? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 

&c., after | was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M, M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright's Disease? 
“Kidney Wort cured me when mny water was just 

like ¢ and then like blood,” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy | have 
ever used, Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. PLillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
Ay: poured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
onyy Ward, iate Col, 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of bed.” 
0. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have 


ou Kidney 


Are you Constipated ? 

“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cw: 
me after 16 years uso of other medicin 
Nelson Fairchild, 8t. 


es, ” 
Albans, Vt. 


med. 
= J , South Hero, Vt. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr Ww. Cc. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo. HB. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 


“Kidney-Wort curea me, after i was given up to 
ians and I had suffered t y ag 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


iKIDNEY-WORT 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors ; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern Languages a specialty ; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly; Manual training. 


Climate mild. Terms moderate. 


dress 
SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Halil, New Orleans, La, 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books > a may 
seen Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL @BR EXCHANGE. 


Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c, in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Oo, M. BARN 151 and 153 Wabash Ave.. 
23 <a CHICAGO, ILL. 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
James W. Vincent, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: * Prof. F———.whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and I am much pleased with him, 
He makes my faculty a team.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 


anes for otury of 
‘or eve! e ent o ction; recommends 
good schools rents. Call on or address 
240 as (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 
WESTERN 
ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should r with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 

ou are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Princi , Grad 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the W 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 


lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern 8 . Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


Ge ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 9 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas 
ten years, Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENcY, 13 Tremont PIl., Boston, 


IMPORTANT. 

Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Gentral Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: * 

“IT must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’ | 

Send for “ Terms” and ‘“‘ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. F. DIMON 

484 tf ia. 


1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelph 
Agents Wanted. 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. A re- 
markable book. Au immense hit. Everybody is 
buying it. A laugh in every e. and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. 75 characteristic 
illastrations. Etis going like wildfre. 
A t V t fl ‘or circulars and terms address 
tl § all i AMERICAN PUBLISHING CoO., 
Hartford, Cincinnat!, or Boston. Mention this paper. 


Send six cents for » and 

A receive free a costly box of goods 
* which will helpall, of either sex, 

to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address Tauz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 457== 


UR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


schools in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
Rt artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set Gc. 

0 new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 


are the best and cheapest 
system for conducting 


merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25e per dozen, Large set samples Me. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 


ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
list, order blanks, return ror free, Ali poetry by mail, 
taken. Please send atrial order. FINE ART Pupiisning 


Rt 
Co. WARREN, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
\CATARRH | 
ELY’S 
= 
gee 
HAYFEVER 
| 
could not make me any worse than Iwas, and as medi Ay = 
cal treatment had utterly failed to meet my case, I con- be 
cluded to tryit. After athorough examination, Dr. | tered, 
Starkey, to whom I was a stranger then, said: ‘Sir, I 
have no medicine for either form of your disease (allud : 
ing to catarrh and the bleeding at the throat), but, i¢ | 
you will give me time, I can cure you.’ My response 
was anaturalone. You are frank in saying - 
have no medicine for either form of my disease, and Hi 
yet you to cure me, By what agency will you 
work this miracle?’ ‘The Oxygen Gas,’ said he, ‘is | 
not a medicine. It has none of the characteristics of 
medicine compounded of drugs. These create a re- 
quirement for continual increase of quantity to te 
taken ; and, if long persisted in, prodnces some form : 
of disease. Rut Compound Oxygen produces no appetite He 
for itself. It passes, by inhalation, into the blood, and 4 
parified and invigorates it. The system is thus enabled 
throw off effete matter. You will find by experience } 
|if you try the Treatment, that it will not increase the P| i 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it — = i 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in ! 
Detroit.” W. Deveraux, Techanic, Ionia, Mich. 
i] 
Mol 
WH 
i 
| 
‘ q 
“Kidney-Wo liver and kidneys | 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring, Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’!] Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. I} 
Are you Bilious? — 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any if 
other remedy I have ever taken.” j | 
, Mra, J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. | 
| 
aij 
Ladies, are you suffering? ; 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. ni 
| 
i 
HOME 
Ry 
¥ | 
— 
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D. APPLETON & CO0..S STANDARD LATIN TEXTS include new editions of the 
principal Latin wrtters, and cover the range of study usual’y pursued ia 
Latia authers in the leading preptratery schools and rlleges. 
They are all beautifully bound in cloth, with leather back, uniform with HARKNESS’S STANDARD LATIN 
BRAMMAR. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID, 


WITH NOTES AND VOCABULARY. 
. Eprrep spy Pror. JOHN L. LINCOLN, LL.D., Pror. or LATIN In BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Professor Lincoln’s SELECTIONS FROM OVID was first published in 1883, and has now been introduced into 
the leading preparatory schools in New — and throughout the country. Many experienced classical 
teachers believe that the study of Ovid — recede the study of Vergil, as the practice now isin the best 
schools of England and Germany. In’s SELEOTIONS FROM OVID will be found a model text- 
book for those desiring to make the pen = A of this charming Latin poet. The author has recently taken 


the opportunity to correct minor — aah — peared in the first edition. oy price, $1.22. 
of Lathe sbould examine Ovip before selecting a text. book men copy wili be 
sent, post paid, on receipt of sntrodnetery 5 price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


EW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
A Book Showing How to Teach. 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools mate its control. 

This manual, hand ely b 


PRIMA RY $1.00 | Both books sent to one address on 
GBAMNMAR, 1.35 of $2.00, 

I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an invaluable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 
to those just Seueaaing the profession of teaching. I can cordially — itto my fellow teachers through- 
out the United THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal College, City.2 


New York, July 2, 1884. 1 eow 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 0O., HARPER & BROTHERS, 


LOUIS, MoO, New York. 


PUBLISH 


SEYMOUR’S BETHOD IN TRMETIO 
RD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. .50 : 
eee . 
Watts FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICS (Rev. cd.) ‘50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
Catalogues seni on application. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 


sing!y or in sets; each 56 cents in tie 40 — in 
ES covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 


Ii. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $90.00; ha half-calf, $60.00. 

For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
1 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


WAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Mathematics. 
Brief 
Monte! wo-Boo 
Steele’s 14 sy = in the vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
B. CARRING’ for for New England, 
32 Bromfield St. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’8S. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lowpox, TAUCHNITZ'S Leresio PUBLICATIONS. 

Taree, Stock of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF Foreign Perl ~ 

Subscription Agency for Foreign cals 
L SCHOENHOF, 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Forming Two Parts of the 


Riverside Literature Series. 


— otes an ossary, specially 
COWPER TH WAIT & Coa. fitting it for use in schools. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.) PUBLISHERS, Price (of the Two Parts), 30 cts. 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 628 Chestnut St 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 

Business-Standard Copy. Books| PHILADELPHIA. | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 4 Park 8St., Boston. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. = 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. ’ 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. JOHNSON S 

BERARD’S New U. 8. History. | 16 astor Piace, 

Child's History. | yaw yony |UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 
ROYSE'S English Literature. |. Is selling at Cut Rates. No competi- 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. ®*WabashAve. Contains more subjects than 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


ade 8, and at one-third the cost. 
want TEACHERS and experienced 
BUSINESS MEN in every county of 
this State. Other Cyclopadias, 
changed for Johnson’s, at panic prices. 
Address 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., . 


11 New Yorx. 
tion 


Order American 
TO and Foreign, at CLus Ratses. Send 
SAVE 


“ Has some notable merits, not the least of which are 
its low price and unexceptionable tone.”"—The Critic. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Somi-monthly Illastrated Magazine in English 
elp German. 
Py es price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 
Ask your newsdealer for YouNG FOLKS, or ad- 
ublishers. 
THE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 00., 
17-27 Vandewater S8t., New YORK. 


COLLINS, 


414 Broadway, « « NEW YORK. 


Scott's Manual of United States Mistery, 
With the Constitation and Declaration of Inde- 

Scott's Review istery. A Short Outline His- 


stamp for com — Catalogue. Teach- 
ers x plied with Books, and Station 

of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES oars on hand. Price lisé on 


tory of the United States, for review jes and be- te pees 8u 
ginners in the study. By ‘Davin B. JT. 60c. MO N EY. & 60. co. 
Whelpley’s Compend of History $1.25." 253 as 18% Bromfield Boston 


OLARE & & MAYNARD, 


NEW YORK. 
Andersen's I Hlistertes and Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery ef Rome; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


Melloga’s Graded Lense in STAN FORD’S 
Hiutchison’s and Hy; CELEBRAT ED 


BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL aid SCIENCE 


The Temperance Lesson Book F -25 ° 
Roles fo Girls Temperance Text t-Book, 
1:50 


WALL MAPS, 


Size 52 x 60 inches, 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS & ROGERS, 


Tremont PI., Boston. 
Send for Circular. 499 


ea” We Send the Journal Club List free, 


for Temperance Teachors, 25 and 


and Science, 
A descriptive Catalogne of 1300 publications sent 


free 
ATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 


Reade Mow Terk. 


@x-| = 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOO 

Miuxicy’s Lessons in Elem. Ph 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog; 

Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chem “ry, is 
Jenes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessousin Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 

Aducatinal 


Catalogue sent free on 
1542zz 112 Fourth Ave. York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus | and Materials. 


PRANG’S AMER, TEXT- EXT-BOOKS at ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR- ‘SENSE. Adapted ty Be 

Manufacturers 
PRANC’S DRAWING moons. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
a For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG 5 
399 tf Street, BOS 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THER ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes, 


AND THE 
HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Ne better Books have appeared fer years 
than the following: 


Choral Worship. A. grand, 
of 320 


es Elements, with a capital collec- 
tion of Sacred i music. 75 pages of the best 
Hymn Tunes. 110 pages of Anthems, and 30 pages of 
miccellaneous Concert Music. $1.00. Per Dozen, $9. 


PEBKINS and D. B. 
A Book for 
Graded Exer- 


The Model Singer. 


SINGING CLASSES. 192 
cises, 57 Glees and Part Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 An- 
thems, and 4 Chants, Abundant and usefal material 


for the Singing School Teacher. 60 cts. Per doz. $6, 
‘ A d 
Song Greeting. 0. Bite song book for the 


‘‘higher schools,” meaning by that, Colleges, Technol- 
ogical and other special schools, Academies, Institutes, 
Seminaries, High and Normal Schools, 160 large oc- 
tavo es. 82 harmonized songs of the a poe cond 
both in words and music, classical in a ane inter- 
eggios 


esting t to oreey one, Also exercises and for 
voice culture. 60 cts. Per dozen $6.00. 
Any book mailed for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 
For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


Can double their in- 
come by selling either 
of the two follow- 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent I)lustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 
JONES BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


Room Walt ‘Maps 


SONS 
ay. 
q 


Shel 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
416 15 Bromfield St., Besten- 


d for ogues. 887 tt 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PORTER & COATES, | smu NEW YORK. 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. | at, German Classics for 91.98 

uckwalter’s Spellers. ° 
14 & 16 Dunglison’s Physiology The Adva mood Bolonce Series (18 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. Godwin’s Oyolo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Raub’s Arithmetics. Brackett’s for Home and So 1.26 
BEW YORE. (Coates’s Comprehensive Spesher. Olessice for ichools, 1.50 

air’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras * Haus w ° 
top _(Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom, Day's Peyehoiogy, Ethics, Methetios, and Logic 
Ghadbourne’e Natural Theology 1.56 

Wabash Ay ummere’s Surveyin Na 

 |Greeley’s Political Econom 
Dickens’s Child’s History cient yt. specimen pages, mailed on application 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIBAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 


and Edition of this valuable work 
has just been issued 
In this book the author has presented the results of 
-five years of successful experience in the school- 
room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 


Address as above. 3806 tf eow 


By E. E. 
used by Not simply a Manual of s 

the teacher in the instruction of Pri 
MPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUID DE. 


NOW READY: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


WHITE, A.M., 


aap $0 tonshann, bat an exhaustive work containing the materials to be 
classes in number, 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 


Sample copy and Intreduction price, 60 cts. 


LL.D. 


Introduction Price, 


eral years. The work is now offered to the public, 
representing to the eye the relation and dependence of 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIA 


The preparation of this complete and fell system of Seanind has occu 
not only as furnishing a simple and effective method of 
the several parts of a sentence, bat as a practical 
Per KEY TO HARVEY’S GRAMMAR, 
ce e cult sentences of that 
a pope both have been most completely 


occupied the author, F. V. Inisx, for sev- 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
C. P. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching every _ ; 
: Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. 1t contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
, practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work, than is to be found in any book similar in Character OF | ane 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 
day, this book is a guide or an assistant to teachers everywhere. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 
| 
3 
3 
| 
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